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How Much Common Ground? 


NY symposium upon the place of 
subject matter in a modern sec- 
ondary program inevitably raises issues 
regarding the relative merits of time- 
tested, logically arranged courses as 
contrasted with the informally selected 
materials developed from activity units. 
Most classroom teachers still feel con- 
strained by the conditions of their work 
to adhere rather closely to an organized 
course of study, though often sympa- 
thetic toward adaptations appropriate 
to evident pupil-interests. On that ac- 
count it may be helpful and reassuring 
to note how far the interacting influ- 
ences of conflicting points of view have 
actually brought the groups closer to- 
gether in practice and developed a sub- 
stantial area of common ground. 

In the first place we should realize 
that the vast accumulation of human 
learning from which have been se- 
lected and organized the materials con- 
stituting recognized fields of subject 
matter came originally as the result of 
vital urges and interests as immediate 
and absorbing as any proponent of an 
activity program could desire. The 
eager quest for needed truth, the cre- 
ative thought, the desire for more fitting 
expression, and the effort for effective 
organization, which slowly evolved the 
fields of human learning, are still the 
fundamental drives upon which modern 
teaching must rely. The subject matter 
produced as the fruits of an age-long 
struggle of humanity to satisfy those 
interests and needs should still have a 
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‘stimulating appeal to human learners 


in so far as a recognized need for 
its mastery still exists or can be re- 
created. 

There, of course, is the rub. “Time 
makes ancient good uncouth,” and the 
changing conditions which man faces 
are constantly altering the relative 
values of his store of learning. Long- 
cherished forms of knowledge are out- 
moded or lose their importance in com- 
parison with new discoveries born of 
new necessities. 

In this connection it is only just to 
recognize the earnest efforts made by 
leaders in the fields of organized subject 
matter to meet fairly the demands of 
changing times. These efforts have fol- 
lowed two lines. Obsolete material has 
been largely replaced, while the subject 
matter retained has been vigorously re- 
vised. Equal recognition, in this re- 
vision, has been accorded to altered 
social values and to the peculiar forms 
which the interests and spontaneous 
responses of modern youth seem to 
take. Modern textbooks are not exactly 
designed for light entertainment, but 
they provide a striking contrast to the 
dull compilations which were in general 
use as recently as two or three decades 
ago. Even mathematics, though pos- 
sessing perhaps the best claim among 
school subjects to permanence in its 
facts and processes, has assumed a more 
appealing modern dress in its applica- 
tions and approach. In practically every 
subject matter, textbook writers have 
recognized the value of large units ap- 
propriate for integrating activities and 
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have tried to organize subject matter 
materials to that end. 


Such concessions by the subject mat- 
ter conservatives have come largely 
because their critics have established 
the relative futility of labored assign- 
ments without interest or significance to 
the pupil. The net results of routine 
instruction were too obviously dispro- 
portionate to the struggle and drudgery 
involved. The activity-unit pioneers 
have demonstrated that even the same 
materials, approached through the nor- 
mal interests of the pupils, will be more 
quickly and permanently mastered, 
though less immaculately organized, 
and that items of subject matter which 
do not fit into such units are usually 
among the appallingly large array of 
facts which are forgotten anyway. 

The most recent and still grudging 
concession permits a certain disregard 
of traditional boundary lines between 
school subjects. Such liberties are a 
natural corollary of the activity-unit 
approach which involves all related ma- 
terial. This conception should be wel- 
comed by all teachers as restoring the 
original setting for human learning. 
The gems of truth, later polished and 
sorted into rigid containers for conven- 
ient keeping, were first discovered in a 
matrix of associated materials. The 
learner is entitled to some of the thrill 
of the discoverer as he traces out the 
implications of an investigation which 
holds vital significance because it grew 
out of an appealing problem rather than 
an assigned segment of segregated sub- 
ject matter. As the activity proponents 
are learning to eliminate trivial topics 
and to develop genuinely comprehen- 
sive units, the resultant materials more 
nearly approximate an adequate range 
of content. 

Similar advances toward common 
ground have come on the part of the 
progressive proponents as their frankly 
experimental programs have faced eval- 
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uation. The more permanent pupil- 
interests have been found rooted in ma- 
terials of enduring social significance. 

The promise of extending further the 
common ground lies in the method of 
approach. In so far as subject matter 
represents the accumulated fruits of a 
continuous endeavor to satisfy human 
needs and desires or to meet human 
problems, every teacher faces the 
challenge for sufficient resourcefulness 
and sympathetic understanding to help 
pupils recapture something of that rela- 
tionship through an approach vitalized 
by those interests and needs as modern 
boys and girls recognize them.— FRANK 
W. Tuomas, President, Fresno State 
College. 


Why Can't We Agree? 


T was a meeting of representative 

junior and senior high school teach- 
ers of social studies and we were dis- 
cussing curriculum trends in our various 
schools. One of our number had just 
completed a description of social studies 
in the seventh grade of her school. It 
seems that the classroom activity of 
each group was centered around the 
immediate interests of the group relat- 
ing to some phase of community life. 
How had this procedure been deter- 
mined? Was it the result of group 
thinking and planning by teachers and 
pupils? Well, the teacher didn’t know, 
but she suspected that the plan had been 
imposed and that teachers were consci- 
entiously trying to carry it out. Was it 
succeeding? The teacher couldn’t say. 

The next teacher reported, “We’re 
teaching geography.” All eyebrows 
were lifted simultaneously. 

“Geography,” I asked mildly, but 
somewhat incredulously. “You mean 
place geography ?” 

“Yes,” she replied gently, but firmly, 
“T mean place geography.” 
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Someone asked “Who determined 
that course of action?” 

“Our principal told us that it was up 
to us to decide what were the greatest 
needs of our children. It was bad 
enough that many of them had never 
heard of New England, but when it was 
discovered that some could not even lo- 
cate North America on a map of the 
world we decided that something had to 
be done. So now we start with the New 
England States, then we take up the 
Middle Atlantic, Southern, Central, and 
Western States, and everybody is 
happy.” 

Why can’t we come closer to agree- 
ment in this business of subject matter 
and its place in our curriculum? Why 
is it that we must divide ourselves into 
two opposing camps every time the 
question arises? 

Years ago I had occasion to observe 
some of the habits and customs of the 
natives in the fishing towns along the 
Alaskan coast. One of their favorite 
diversions at this time when the fisher- 
men were prosperous was to buy a car 
and spend the time driving around. 
The limit of any roadway from the cen- 
ter of town might have been reached in 
a five-minute walk. Inevitably in a very 
short time, driving a car lost whatever 
purpose the natives might have thought 
it had. 

A neighbor of mine has planned for 
years to make a world tour. He knows 
just where he wants to go and what to 
do after he gets there. He has spent a 
lot of time going over plans and sched- 
ules, but so far he lacks the power to 
carry out his plans, and I doubt whether 
he ever will have it. 


Means with no worthy end or an end 
with no available means ; subject matter 
versus life objectives. What’s the an- 
swer? I don’t know any more than you 
do but I suspect that at least part of 
the solution to a decent wedding of 


means with ends in the high school cur- 
riculum lies with us and our teachers. 
It lies first of all with teachers who are 
enthusiasts in their field, who are mas- 
ters of the subject matter and skills of 
their field, who are unhappy unless they 
are teaching in that field. I seriously 
doubt the effectiveness of a teacher who 
is perfectly willing to step into a field 


and “learn about it with his pupils.” 


Boys and girls in high school admire 
nothing so much as a teacher who is 
competent in his specialty. How many 
times have we heard them remark, “Old 
Doakes is a peculiar guy, but he cer- 
tainly knows his stuff!” And they flock 
to his classes. 

Then it usually follows that the 
teacher who is competent and enthusi- 
astic also identifies his field with the 
major phases of life’s objectives. If his 
field is fine art, then he will lead his 
pupils to an interpretation of life 
through the eyes of the artist. And so 
with the teacher of science, of social 
studies, of practical arts, of personal 
help. Each field has its objectives which 
become clear to pupils under competent 
guidance. 

So give us teachers who not only un- 
derstand the principles of child growth 
and of adolescent psychology but who 
also “know their stuff !’—JoHNn AsEL- 
TINE, Principal, San Diego High 
School. 


“School and Community” 


NFORTUNATELY the letter 

printed below was received too 
late to be included in last month’s sym- 
posium on “School and Community.” 
It describes such an interesting program, 
however, that we are presenting it at 
this time. It is always a pleasure to find 
that our magazine has so interested 
someone that he sends us a contribution 
or writes an answer to some point of 
view. 
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December 31, 1937. 
The Editor 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpUCATION 
P. O. Box 2758 
Stanford University, California 


Dear Sir: 


I notice in the December issue of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucatTIoN that you are planning next 
month a symposium entitled “School 
and Community.” I am very much in- 
terested in this symposium and believe 
that we have done about as much as any 
school of our size in the State in the line 
of community relationships. 

We have for a number of years had 
a very close relationship with the news- 
papers of the community whereby we 
have supplied news items from the 
school, which the papers have paid for 
at a regular rate per inch. This work 
is taken care of by the journalism class 
and gives practical experience in writ- 
ing for the newspapers. The income 
from the project helps finance the 
school paper, which is also issued by the 
journalism class. This project is also 
valuable in that it gives the school an 
opportunity to play up items which it 
wishes the community to read. For 
example, for a number of years we 
have pointed out in the local papers the 
need for more building facilities. The 
result is that in place of having to con- 
duct a publicity campaign to win over 
the community to the idea of additional 
building, we have almost had to hold 
back the outside pressure for this ad- 
ditional construction. The various 
items which have appeared from time 
to time over a period of two or three 
years pointing out the crowded con- 
ditions have so thoroughly sold the 
community on the idea that there is now 
no difficulty whatever in getting local 
backing for a building project. 

Another activity which links the 
school and community, and one which 
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we have carried on for several years, 
has been the practice of having the jour- 
nalism class “take over” and edit the 
local paper at least once each year. The 
journalism students have been so pro- 
ficient in this task that the paper actually 
turns the complete job over to them. 
Each year that they take this job the 
paper is above standard, and invariably 
this edition carries about twice the reg- 
ular amount of advertising. This is 
probably due to the fact that local mer- 
chants like to help the students make a 
good showing, but it all helps in the 
school’s community relationships. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding com- 
munity projects which this school has 
conducted has been the adult school, 
which has been very successful for a 
period of many years. The Yuba City 
forum has probably done as much to 
build up the thinking of the community 
as anything that has taken place for 
many years. We conduct every year 
two forums, which meet weekly. One 
is called the large forum and the other 
the dinner forum. In the large forum 
we have an outstanding speaker address 
the group for about an hour and then 
have about thirty minutes or more of 
discussion. There are usually from 200 
to 250 people in attendance at these 
meetings each week. 

For acommunity of this size I believe 
the attendance we get is exceptional, 
and it is not difficult for one to see the 
influence which these forums have had 
on the thinking of the community. 

In addition to the large forum, as I 
stated before, we also have the so-called 
dinner forum, which meets every 
Thursday at 6 o'clock in the high school 
cafeteria. The membership in this 
forum group is limited to twenty-five, 
and the members are quite carefully se- 
lected. We have in the forum group 
perhaps some of the leading people of 
the community, such as the editors of 
the local papers, doctors, lawyers, out- 
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standing farmers, and educators from 
the high school and junior college. For 
this group we do not have a speaker, but 
different members of the group take 
turns in leading the discussions, which 
cover everything from education to 
politics. This group is an excellent place 
to sound out the community judgment 
on educational problems which arise in 
the high school although this is not its 
chief purpose. 

Another adult class which is out- 
standing in its community service is the 
recreational physical education class. In 
this group there is an average attend- 
ance two nights a week of from seventy 
to one hundred. This class brings in 
quite a different group from that 
reached by the forums, but still it is a 
group that needs to be reached in some 
way. Very often people who begin their 
adult school career in this group later 
become members of the forum group. 
The activities carried on in this class are 
very largely folk dancing and folk 
games. We are fortunate in having a 
leader who is able to get the people to 
take part and inspire a great deal of 
enthusiasm. It is a joy to see these peo- 
ple enjoying themselves in this whole- 
some type of recreation. There are very 
often on the floor people ranging in 
ages from 8 to 80 because the grand- 
parents, parents, and children are some- 
times represented. It is very interesting 
to see a set of young children trying to 
imitate the folk dances as carried on by 
the older groups. Of course, we cannot 
count the attendance of the children, but 
we do not discourage their coming be- 
cause what is better than to have parents 
and children engage together in a whole- 
some type of recreation ? 

Another outstanding activity which 
the adult school sponsors every few 
years is a community pageant, which is 
put on by pupils of the adult school, high 
school, and grammar schools. One of 
these pageants put on several years ago 


entitled “The Days of 49” made such 
an impression on the community that it 
has since been carried on practically 
every year and sponsored by the local 
merchants’ association. Members of 
this group have been quick to see the 
advertising value of the project al- 
though they apparently had not thought 
of it before the adult school started the 
movement. Another natural outgrowth 


‘of this pageant was a revival of inter- 


est in the local California history, re- 
sulting in a revived interest in local 
historical landmarks, such as the Hock 
Farm, the old Wells Fargo stations, 
Fremont’s Camp Site, and other land- 
marks of historical interest. 

Another community relationship ac- 
tivity which we conduct is a sort of 
“entertainment bureau.” We keep on 
file in the office a list of entertainment 
features which can be supplied by the 
school. We are called on constantly 
by local service clubs, farm bureaus, 
women’s clubs, and others for music, 
speakers, dramatics, drill teams, and 
other forms of entertainment. This ac- 
tivity not only helps the local commu- 
nity but it also gives the pupils practical 
experience in performing. 

Another community service which is 
of benefit both to the school and the 
community is our “employment serv- 
ice.” We keep a file of student and 
graduate applicants for jobs and circu- 
larize the local community once a year 
to remind employers of the service. We 
place dozens of applicants each year in 
this way. Just this week we were asked 
to recommend some alumnus of the 
school for a very responsible position 
which required a young man from 25 to 
30 years of age. We were able to make 
the recommendation and the young man 
will probably get the job. 


Very cordially yours, 


Tuomas L. NELSson, 
Superintendent, Yuba City Union High 
School and Yuba City Adult School. 
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Next Month 


UR next month’s symposium on 

“Evaluation” will be, we think, 
one of the best we have ever published. 
In fact, so good and so numerous are 
the contributions on evaluation that we 
have decided to use them all and extend 
the symposium into the April issue. 
This means that the symposium on 
“Growth in Service” previously an- 
nounced for April will be advanced to 
the May issue and that the discussion 
on “Techniques and Devices” will be 
postponed until next October. 

The March issue will contain the 
following articles on evaluation. Louis 
Raths of Ohio State University and 
the Progressive Education Association 
will tell something of what the Associ- 
ation is doing in the field of evalu- 
ation, an area where some of their most 
worth while contributions are being 
made. Walter Crosby Eells of Stan- 
ford University and the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
contributes a very significant article on 
what California parents think of the 
schools—material for his article coming 
from the Study. Irving Melbo, associ- 
ate in research, Oakland City Schools, 
will write in terms of evaluation of the 
progress we have made in accomplish- 
ing one of our principal aims of edu- 
cation—training in citizenship. 

Paul A. Webb, director of the Re- 
search Division, Los Angeles, will dis- 
cuss tests of subject matter and their 
place in the developing school program. 
W. J. Klopp, supervisor of instruction 
at Long Beach, has some suggestions 
for the junior college final testing pro- 
gram. George A. Rice, principal of 
the University High School, Oakland, 
discusses anecdotal records. Benjamin 
H. Culley, Eagle Rock High School, 
describes a device found useful in that 
school for the measurement of student 
ability to interpret data. 
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Several other fine articles will be in- 
cluded in this March issue, among them 
being a particularly fine description of 
a course in mathematics—a course in 
quantitative thinking, as the author de- 
scribes it—written by Carl J. Schreiter 
of Chico High School, and a bibliogra- 
phy review on safety education by 
J. B. Vasché, Oakdale Union High 
School. 


Copies of this magazine will sell at 
the usual price of 50 cents each or 
35 cents each in lots of ten or more. 
Since the evaluation symposium will be 
continued in the April number, the ten 
copies may be divided between the two 
issues and still receive the reduced 
price of 35 cents. 


On Subject Matter 


F significance in an issue devoted 
to the topic, “The Place of Sub- 
ject Matter,” is the following quotation 
from George W. Hartman’s article 
(p. 8), “Psychological Basis of Cur- 
riculum Development,” in the January, 
1938, issue of the Curriculum Journal: 
Some progressivists in the work of teach- 
ing have been so impressed with the merits of 
the “totality” approach to learning issues that 
they have denied the legitimacy of “subject- 
matter” courses at all school levels. I fear 
this is an illicit inference from an unquestion- 
ably correct premise. If mental development 
is essentially a matter of differentiated re- 
actions, then it would seem that some learners 
at some time will eventually reach the stage 
of true academic specialization. Just as it is 
pedagogically unwise to administer stimula- 
tion before the organism is ready for it, so it 
is equally maladroit to postpone intellectual 
“cleavage” and separation when the learner 
has ripened to that stage. This is not a de- 
fense of “formalism” at any period of the edu- 
cative process, but it is a protest against the 
unfortunate tendency to condemn “subject” 
instruction under any and all circumstances. 
To maintain this attitude is to commit again 
in a relativistic context the same absolutist 
error to which we alluded above. 





What Is Happening to Subject 


Matter? 


HE secondary school of America 
has vacillated under the impact of 
cultural forces as it has tried constantly 


to maintain some contact with the pre-- 


vailing ideas and ideals of the different 
periods in its history. To understand 
the nature and organization of the sub- 
ject matter of the curriculum, there- 
fore, we need to see it in transition 
during the last three hundred years. 
The nature of the school during this 
period can be characterized as follows: 

1. Education preserves culture. 

2. Education assumes a multiple role. 

3. Education develops the individual. 

4. Education recreates the social order. 


The Latin grammar school in Amer- 
ica, established at a time when an aris- 
tocracy of intellect was replacing an 
aristocracy of birth, assumed the func- 
tion of developing intellectual capacities 
in individuals and of seeing that “learn- 
ing was not buried in the graves of our 


4 By J. PAUL LEONARD 


’ 


fathers.” Thus the school existed to 
preserve “learning” and to prepare 
young men to assume responsibilities 
in the learned professions, thereby 
guaranteeing that the heritage of the 
past would continue without loss or 
without material modification. Accord- 
ingly, subject matter was selected which 
would accomplish this purpose. 

But as life moved on and science and 
commerce began to be increasingly sig- 
nificant, the school was forced to re- 
consider its curriculum. Society at large 
demanded greater emphasis upon train- 
ing for citizenship. Business demanded 
particular training for vocations and 
for jobs that had to do with the life of 
business and trade. The predominating 
philosophy found in the Latin grammar 
school was too narrow to give guidance 
in the selecticn of content to meet these 
demands. But the school must act, so 
without a clear reformulation of its 





4 This symposium on “The Place of Subject Matter in the Secondary Curriculum.” 
as could be expected, centers on the question of whether we shall retain the tradi- 
tional school subjects or whether we shall break down department lines and reor- 
ganize our work on the basis of certain social functions. This latter viewpoint is well 
represented by George C. Jensen and F. Melvyn Lawson of the Sacramento Senior 
High School in the present symposium. We asked Rex H. Turner of Fremont High 
School, Oakland, and Ivan H. Linder of Palo Alto Senior High School to explain the 
attitude of their schools toward the point of view which the two Sacramento men 
expressed. Dr. Turner appears to take direct issue with them, and Mr. Linder takes 
somewhat of a middle course. 

To make this symposium on the place of subject matter complete, it was neces- 
sary to hear from specialists in the subject fields. O. B. Sperlin, out-of-state con- 
tributor from the University of Washington, was asked to answer the question. 
“What will become of the English teacher?” William McKinley Stensaas of Modesto 
Junior College was asked, “Can we dispense with the composition teacher?” To 
Mrs. Jane F. Hood, Eagle Rock High School, we directed the query, “What place for 
the special teacher of art?” 


J. Paul Leonard, Stanford University, opens the symposium with his very fine 
summary of what is happening to subject matter. 
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function, it began to add courses and 
subjects designed to supply the desired 
training. The demands increased and 
without a clear philosophy the school 
was not able to select its courses wisely. 
Consequently, the curriculum of the 
school represented a piling up of mate- 
rials rather than a careful selection, 
until in 1930-1931 the National Survey 
reported that in 148 high schools in 
America they found a total of 417 dis- 
tinct subjects." 

This accumulation of subjects led to 
confusion, and so, to bring about some 
order, a series of constants was estab- 
lished. These were to be required of 
everybody and were to be accompanied 
by a series of electives, chosen in terms 
of the students’ capacities and interests. 
Such a system, by setting up minimum 
requirements, tended to make the school 
rigid, to give it a traditional aspect by 
requiring subjects carried over from the 
Latin grammar school, and to place 
undue emphasis upon the study of the 
subjects in preparation either for re- 
sponsible citizenship, for a particular 
vocation or profession, or for a general 
education. 

But there arose a group of people 
who reacted against this emphasis upon 
the subjects to the neglect of the indi- 
vidual. They pleaded for greater at- 
tention to the learner, for more release 
from restraint, and for greater freedom 
in methods and in the selection of 
content. Thus were born the “child- 
centered schools.”’ These schools, be- 
lieving that the individual himself 
should pretty largely determine the cur- 
riculum content, emphasized the cre- 
ative aspects of growth, at the same 
time stressing the necessity for freedom 
of expression and thought. Leaders of 
these schools suggested that the teach- 
er’s job was to “take off the lid.” To 
them, complete freedom was necessary 


1 Loomis, A. K., Lige, E. S., and Johnson, 
B. L., The Program of Study, National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17. 
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q Dr. Leonard, in this article, shows 
how the place of subject matter in a 
school is always dependent on that 
school’s philosophy. And changes in 
attitude toward subject matter, says 
he, are largely ones of change in 
emphasis—subject matter was once 
important as an end in itself; now, as 
a means, it is just as important as it 
ever was. His article is a very fine 
exposition on this topic. 

Dr. Leonard is associate professor 
of education at Stanford, coming there 
in 1937 from the College of William 
and Mary. Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Since joining the Stanford staff, he 
has been playing an important part 
in the Santa Barbara curriculum 
study. He has been a curriculum con- 
sultant for the following states: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. He has written fre- 
quent articles for educational publi- 
cations and has contributed to the 
thirty-sixth yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
and to the tenth yearbook of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. He 
is the co-author of a series of four 
high school texts in English. 





if adequate learning was to result. Sub- 
ject matter under this concept became 
relatively unimportant ; it was to be sub- 
servient to the desires and capacities 
of the learner. Therefore, it could not 
be set up in advance, nor was there any 
uniformity about it. There was com- 
plete adaptation to the individual. 


But society tended to react to what 
it thought to be a process of turning 
the selection of educational experi- 
ences over to the immature child. And 
meanwhile the school of many subjects 
is marching on. Suddenly, however, 
society undergoes an eruption. Its 
“permanent” ideals and institutions be- 
come laboratory specimens. What is the 
school to do? Some schools, conscious 
of an opportunity, meet the challenge. 
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They are beginning to practice a new 
concept of education—not new in terms 
of basic idea, but new in terms of an 
emphasis upon the school as a social 
force in a changing culture. 

Like the Latin grammar school, these 
new schools too have a single philoso- 
phy which dominates the selection of 
material and the organization of sub- 
ject matter. But unlike this older school, 
they exist amidst world-wide depres- 
sions, where the need for the conquest 
of the social frontier replaces the need 
for conquering the physical one. The 
philosophy underlying their program 
implies that the school can become a 
dynamic force for the improvement of 
social conditions. Therefore, both the 
nature of the individual and the nature 
and needs of the society in which he 
lives shall determine the selection and 
organization of subject matter. 


HE Latin grammar school did an ef- 

fective job of preparing men for the 
learned professions of their day. The 
extent to which the present high school 
has failed to be equally effective in 
building definite attitudes has been due 
largely to the emphasis upon such a 
multiplicity of purposes that no domi- 
nating one stands out. It has not set 
itself to do a definite job. Complete 
emphasis upon the child likewise has 
not been successful, for it tends to 
individualize without supplying that 
commonness of purpose which may fit 
the individual to live effectively with 
others in a democratic society. The 
emerging concept of planting firmly in 
the social conditions of the times an 
educational institution with a singleness 
of purpose, charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing the understandings, 
attitudes, and appreciations necessary 
for effective participation in a social 
order designed to satisfy the needs of 
all in its group, does give promise 
of producing an educated body of citi- 
zenry, effectively trained to do the job 
modern life demands. 


In this school, subject matter will con- 
tinue to have an important function. 
The difference is chiefly one of se- 
lection, emphasis, and treatment in 
terms of the dominant educational phi- 
losophy. 


OW let us turn our attention to an 

analysis of the scope and sequence 
of curriculum programs under these 
four types of educational patterns. The 
curriculum of the Latin grammar school 
is more or less familiar to all. It was 
made up chiefly of the study of the 
languages, philosophy, and the classical 
literature which had come down from 
the European Renaissance. The se- 
quential arrangement of the material 
centered upon the nature of the subject 
itself. Language was studied by mak- 
ing an analysis of the grammar of the 
language. Later on, one might be pre- 
pared to read the literature of the field. 
Philosophy was studied by the accept- 
ance of certain fundamental premises 
which were then developed by a series 
of logical arguments. 


This school was followed by a series 
of schools, such as the academy and the 
public high school, which offered a vast 
assortment of courses to students. 
Mathematics and history began to be 
added to the classical curriculum of 
the Latin grammar school. Then came 
pressure for business and commerce 
courses, industrial courses, home mak- 
ing courses, music, art, physical edu- 
cation, science, English, and the many 
others we now find. This process con- 
tinued until the school was burdened 
down with a multiplicity of courses 
which social pressures forced upon it. 
The pressure of college entrance forced 
the retention of the “classical subjects” 
of the Latin grammar school and com- 
pelled an organization in the high school 
of a parallel curriculum designed for 
those who would not go to college. 
There came also a demand for attention 
to activities not supplied by the class- 
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room, the so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities designed to give the pupils 
opportunities in meeting socially certain 
situations considered to be outside the 
focus of classroom experience. 

Curriculum practice in the reorgani- 
zation of the secondary school has con- 
sisted too long of just such juggling 
of the various components of the ex- 
isting program. This juggling has been 
done without reference to a definite 
philosophy, but more in terms of meet- 
ing the most pressing needs that seem 
to have the most important influence 
in the community. In some areas it may 
be the college or the university which 
exerts this influence ; in others it may be 
business and industrial organizations ; 
while in still others it may be labor 
groups. To determine a course of study 
by community pressure, however, is to 
lose sight of the effectiveness of a defi- 
nite philosophy which determines the 
program of the school in terms of the 
needs of the pupils and the needs of 
the society in which that institution 
exists. 

In the child-centered school one does 
not find such an array of subjects as 
he does in the school that is built to 
meet this multiplicity of needs. Great 
emphasis is placed upon the creative 
arts, graphic and plastic arts, music, 
literature, expression. Careful studies 
are made of individual personalities, 
and opportunities are provided for indi- 
viduals to express themselves in what 
conceivably will lead to effective de- 
velopment. In most of these schools 
there is no intention of determining the 
curriculum in advance. Consequently 
one does not find any fixed patterns of 
learning experiences. Sequence grows 
out of the daily experiences of school 
and life, and it differs for every indi- 
vidual in the school. Subject matter has 
claim on the individual only as it serves 
his purpose, his need in the immediate 
situation that challenges his attention. 
His interests determine far more largely 
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the kind of experiences which he shall 
have than does any purpose of society 
for its own good. 


In the fourth type of curriculum pro- 
gram, the one where there is a desire 
to develop individuals to recreate the 
social order, there is evidence of a phi- 
losophy which will guide in the com- 
plete reorganization of the prevailing 
high school curriculum. It starts with 
the assumption that nothing has prior 
claim except the good of the individuals 
in the society in which they exist. This 
dominating philosophy then is applied 
to the group culture and to the capaci- 
ties of the individuals to be educated. 
Out of an analysis of the culture, and 
of the nature of growth of the organ- 
ism, one is able to choose a scope of 
learning experiences and to plan a se- 
quence which will conform to a desir- 
able pattern of social experience. There 
is no rigidity of subject matter; there 
are only individuals to be developed— 
not necessarily by the study of the same 
things, but by the study of the powers 
and needs of the culture. For instance, 
if one wishes to contrast agrarian with 
industrial culture, it is not necessary for 
all pupils to study America or England, 
as examples of industrial countries, and 
to study China or India, examples of 
agrarian countries. It is only necessary 
to select those countries where these 
differences exist and to make certain 
that in the study of them an under- 
standing of these differences emerges. 

Let us now turn our attention to a 
study of some of these newer programs 
and see to what extent a dominating 
philosophy guides the selection of sub- 
ject matter. 


|, wes curricula have had some limita- 
tions which have defined the extent 
or areas of treatment of the subject 
matter. Various means have been used 
to define the scope of the curriculum— 
the textbook, the subject itself, the 
aims of education, adult problems, cul- 
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tural areas, and social functions. With 
changes in the scope has also come a 
broadening of the concept of subject 
matter, a moving from the concept of 
it as a body of material found in organ- 
ized form, to a consideration of it as the 
sum total of all the forces acting upon 
the learning of the individual—books, 
tools, community resources, home, and 
so on. 


Most of the newer programs which 
have departed from conventional prac- 
tice are using the social functions ap- 
proach to define the scope of the cur- 
riculum. This method ferrets out the 
important and enduring activities of 
people, regardless of time or place. 
These are stated in terms of areas or 
centers around which these activities 
tend to group themselves. An illustra- 
tion from one city and one state pro- 
gram will suffice. 


The State of Virginia uses the follow- 
ing statement of items for the scope : 


1. Protection and conservation of life, prop- 
erty, and natural resources. 

2. Production of goods and services and dis- 
tribution of the returns of production. 

3. Consumption of goods and services. 

4. Communication and transportation of 

goods and people. 

. Recreation. 

Expression of esthetic impulses. 

Expression of religious impulses. 

. Education. 

. Extension of freedom. 


Santa Barbara, California, uses the 
following : 


CONAM 


1. Developing and conserving human re- 
sources. 

2. Developing and conserving non-human 
resources. 

3. Producing, distributing, and consuming 
goods and services. 

4. Communicating. 

5. Transporting. 

6. Recreating and playing. 

7. Expressing and satisfying spiritual and 
esthetic impulses. 

8. Organizing and governing. 


It is obvious that no common pattern 
has been worked out which merits uni- 


versal adoption. It is also obvious that 
there is considerable similarity among 
all the lists of social functions. They 
are all aiming at the same thing, namely, 
a series of headings which can be used 
as check lists to determine the extent 
to which the major functions of social 
living can be dealt with in the school 
curriculum. 


HE determination of items of scope 

is relatively easy, but, when it comes 
to determining a sequence, the heart of 
the curriculum problem is approached 
and one enters into highly controversial 
issues. Shall sequence be expressed in 
terms of child growth? Shall it be ex- 
pressed in terms of a predetermined 
program of experiences through which 
each child should go in order to under- 
stand the culture of his own race and 
in order to be prepared to meet the 
problems of life? Shall sequence be 
expressed in terms of the increasing 
orientation of the child to the world? 
Or shall there be no predetermined se- 
quence, leaving it to the teacher to de- 
cide upon the extent to which the inter- 
ests, abilities, needs, and desires of the 
child are fed by his ever growing 
experiences ? 

The answer to these questions will 
be made largely in terms of one’s phi- 
losophy, but one cannot dodge the issue 
of making up his mind regarding the 
nature of the sequence in the program, 
since it is one of the most significant 
points of discussion in curriculum work 
today. If the modern school expects to 
produce orderly learning it must set upa 
general pattern of experience which can 
be used to guide teachers in the selection 
of curriculum content. 

Let us examine the proposed state- 
ments of sequence in the two programs 
just cited—Virginia and Santa Barbara, 
California. The statements on the sec- 
ondary school level are still before the 
teachers for consideration. The word- 
ing has not been agreed upon, but the 
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statements will show the ideas of the 
sequential statements that will eventu- 
ally appear. Since the newer programs 
are emphasizing continuous growth 
from the first grade through high 
school, it is necessary to show the se- 
quential statements for both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Virginia uses the following sequen- 
tial statements : 


Grave I—Home and school life. 

Grape II—Community life. 

Grave II1]—Adaptation of life to environ- 
mental forces of nature. 

Grape IV—Adaptation of life to advancing 
physical frontiers. 

Grave V—Effects of inventions and discov- 
eries upon our living. 

Grape VI—Effects of machine production 
upon our living. 

Grave VII—Social provision for coopera- 
tive living. 

Grape VIII—The effects upon people of 
man’s modification of natural forces through 
inventions and discoveries. 

Grave IX—The effects upon people of liv- 
ing in simple agrarian and complex industrial 
societies. 

GravE X—The effects upon people of the 
efforts to extend democracy. 

Grave XI—The effects upon people of the 
operation of the major social functions in 
American life. 


Santa Barbara states the sequential 
themes as follows: 


Grapes I and II—Growth in effective liv- 
ing through self-adjustment within the imme- 
diate environment. 

Grave I]I—Growth in effective 
through adjustment to the community. 


Grapes IV and V—Growth in effective liv- 
ing through the development of insights into 
the manner in which present as compared with 
former culture-groups carry on the basic 
functions of human living in Santa Barbara 
and California. 

Grape VI—Growth in effective living 
through experiences with modern technics 
utilized in carrying out the basic functions of 
human living in the United States. 

Grapes VII and VIII—Growth in effective 
living through experiences with such newer 
technics as are causing rapid social and eco- 
nomic changes and increasing the interde- 
pendence of people throughout the world. 


living 
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Graves IX and X—Growth in effective liv- 
ing through the development of insights 
making for a more intelligent use of newer 
technics and discoveries in the biological and 
inorganic environment. 


Grape XI—Growth in effective living 
through the development of a functional un- 
derstanding and appreciation of necessary 
changes in individual, vocational, and social 
activities. 


Grave XII—Growth in effective living 
through the development of a more useful un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the problems 
of living democratically. 

These statements differ from some 
which are being used but which are 
based on slightly different philosophies 
and procedures. There is not space here 
for contrast, but only for pointing out 
that behind the statements of both Vir- 
ginia and Santa Barbara is an attempt 
to build a curriculum which will help the 
child to come to the end of the high 
school with a grasp of the following 
things: 

1. An understanding of our evolving cul- 

ture in America and his place in it. 


2. A realization of the standards of value 
which have been set up and the determi- 
nation of his own standards—that is, an 
understanding of the way things ought 
to be. 


3. Development of the power to participate 
in the evolving culture in which he finds 
himself so that he may be able to direct 
it in the way that he thinks it ought to go. 

Using the statements of scope and se- 

quence, the teacher selects problems to 
be attacked by the group. The problems, 
however, as well as the direction that is 
given the subject matter differ under an 
organization with the intent of simply 
revealing knowledge to the pupil from 
those to be found where the pupil sets 
out to develop understandings and atti- 
tudes to guide his thinking and _ be- 
havior. The following lists of problems 
will indicate the difference in emphasis. 
One is a partial list of economic and so- 
cial problems to be covered in twelfth 
grade social science classes in the State 
of Minnesota, as indicated by the state 
course of study, 1932. The other sug- 
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gests some of the social and economic 
problems to be treated in the core course 
in Mississippi, 1937, grade 12. 

MINNESOTA STATE: Production — labor, 
land, capital, enterprise, government and tax- 
ation; Distribution; Economic condition of 
the people—poverty, prosperty; Markets and 
marketing; Money; Banks and credit; The 
business cycle; Tariff; and so on. In 1935 
such problems as the following were added: 
Labor under the N.I. R. A.—problems, at- 
tempted solutions; CCC; Regulation of busi- 
ness in interest of society ; Federal relief dur- 
ing depression; Effects of tariff—on consum- 
ers, farmers, foreign trade; Attempts to 
hasten recovery by increased consumption— 
attention and increasing purchasing power, 
concern for consumer’s interest. 

Mississipp1 State: Developing an ade- 
quate medical service for more people at a 
reasonable cost; Protecting the consumer 
from harmful patent medicines; Using labor 
laws and social insurance to improve working 
conditions and health; Adjusting home life to 
trends and changes in the home; Planning 
towns and cities; Making our economic or- 
ganization more efficient and more secure— 
distributing an abundant production more 
equitably, striking a balance between the eco- 
nomic wastes of competition and the dangers 
of economic consolidation, improving and sta- 
bilizing our monetary system, keeping the 
economic mechanism in steady continuous op- 
eration, decentralizing industry, providing a 
desirable standard of living for all; Changing 
the schools to meet the needs of a changing 
civilization; and so on. 


There is a sharp contrast in the use of 
subject matter in these two organiza- 
tions. In the Minnesota program the 
subject matter simply sets forth an in- 
creasing range of knowledge without 
necessarily any intent to solve a problem 
or effect changes. It should give a good 
understanding of the status quo. The 
Mississippi organization sets forth a 
purpose in each problem and requires 
the selection of subject matter which 
meets that purpose. The same informa- 
tion can be used for many of the prob- 
lems in both organizations, but the Mis- 
sissippi plan possesses the vitality of the 
present and the challenge for action. 


AN D so we have seen that subject 
matter under the traditional pro- 
gram was an end within itself. It was 
culture to be learned, memorized, and 
treated as the pedagogues desired it 
should be treated. Subject matter in the 
programs today is just as important a 
means of learning as ever it was—man 
cannot think in a vacuum; he must use 
materials and experiences of his own 
and of other times before thinking can 
properly go on—but the shift in the 
place of subject matter in the modern 
program is to where it is used to estab- 
lish definite understandings, attitudes, 
and appreciations of our own evolving 
culture and thereby set up definite 
standards of values upon which be- 
havior can be based. On the other hand 
there has been a shift from the narrow 
conception of subject matter. In the 
traditional program subject matter was 
considered to be found only inside of 
textbooks prepared in advance by the 
scholar. In the modern program the use 
of the term, subject matter, is taken to 
cover all fields of human experience, 
those in the past and those which sur- 
round the child at the time he is living 
and working in the school. 

Thus subject matter today is the total 
of all the child’s experiences and all the 
forces that play upon his personal and 
social development. Subject matter is 
the means which he uses to arrive at 
basic understandings. This shift from 
ends to means is significant in the or- 
ganization of curriculum programs. The 
shift also from narrow, segregated 
fields to broad areas of experience is 
likewise significant. The shift also from 
developing sequence in terms of chro- 
nology or space to one developed in 
terms of relationships and causations is 
not only significant for the development 
of intellectual power but for the devel- 
opment of social understanding and 
action. 











The Tyranny of School 


Subjects 


HERE has been a great deal of 

discussion in recent years around 
the place of subject matter in the mod- 
ern secondary school. Yet, in all this 
discussion, no one has dreamed or sug- 
gested that subject matter be eliminated 
from the curriculum. Experience tells 
us that both knowledge and skills are 
essential for understanding and intelli- 
gent action. 

Subject matter, however, as a means 
to an end is one thing, while subject 
matter as an end in itself is something 
quite different. And here lies the rub. 
It is not likely that anyone will take the 
position that subjects should be ends in 
themselves, for such an attitude would 
represent a medieval scholasticism of 
the rankest sort. Yet, largely because 
of the subject emphasis inherent in our 
present-day high school organization, 
we often find ourselves confronted with 
just such an attitude. And we shall get 
nowhere in a discussion of needed 
changes in our high schools unless we 
are willing to admit the presence of a 
subject tyranny. 

We should not fool ourselves into 
believing that the type of organization 
in which we work does not influence 
our thinking, for it does this very defi- 
nitely. In fact, unless we are mindful 
of its power, we are apt to find our- 
selves enslaved by the machinery which 
the organization demands. Thus, in 
spite of the Seven Cardinal Principles 
and many other parallel statements of 
secondary objectives, we go steadily 
on, worshiping at the old shrine of 
subjects. 

Practically our whole secondary 
school organization is based on the sub- 
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q To the authors of this article, the 
“tyranny of school subjects” is very 
real. They see the learning process 
restricted by subject matter organized 
along present departmental lines. 
Their article is used at this place 
in the symposium on “The Place of 
Subject Matter” for the very reason 
that it does go so far in advocating 
that instruction in the secondary 
school no longer be presented ac- 
cording to the traditional organiza- 
tion of subject matter. It gives us an 
opinion which we have been able to 
submit to principals and teachers 
with the question “What is your atti- 
tude or the attitude of your school in 
regard to the questions raised here?” 

Mr. Jensen is principal of the Sac- 
ramento Senior High School. He was 
formerly director of research of the 
California Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Lawson is vice-principal in charge of 
instruction in the Sacramento Senior 
High School. Both men have been 
frequent contributors to the “Journal.” 





ject as the paramount feature. Nearly 
every new development in the school 
and practically every departure of any 
consequence has to fight the subject 
emphasis. Nothing counts really for 
most of us or gains educational re- 
spectability until it is organized into a 
subject and adds its quota toward grad- 
uation units. We may talk all we wish 
about the whole activity of the school 
constituting the curriculum, but the fact 
is that the only curricula which really 
count are the activities inside the class- 
rooms—the subjects. This attitude will 
undoubtedly persist until we recognize 
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the primary cause for this condition 
and reorganize in an effort to put 
into operation the doctrines which we 
preach. 


WE need only look at the typical 
high school to find where the diffi- 


culty lies. A long while ago the “solid” 
school subjects came down from insti- 
tutions of higher learning. That was at 
the time when the high school’ was 
merely a college preparatory school, 
and only a small percentage of youth 
entered at all. The chief and only 
real concern of the curriculum was to 
provide college prerequisite subjects. 
Achievement in these subjects became 
the only criterion for measuring the 
success of the school. Here, in this 
subject-minded atmosphere, our pres- 
ent utterly uneducational accrediting 
and marking system took firm root. 

Today we have the direct descendant 
of this ancient child, the typical high 
school with its departmentalized organ- 
ization based entirely on subjects. 
Truly, it represents one of the best 
illustrations in American life of com- 
partmentalized thinking. In one corner 
of the school there is a department of 
English; in another a department of 
mathematics ; in other sections depart- 
ments of science, languages, home eco- 
nomics, music, art, commerce, and so 
on. The teachers of these departments 
are not only landlocked within depart- 
mental jurisdictions, but often they are 
little short of prisoners in specific 
rooms within departments. 

Even where the instructor teaches in 
two or more departments or teaches 
two or more different subjects, the in- 
evitable tendency is to keep the depart- 
ments separate and distinct. Where 
“coordination” has been tried the sub- 
ject emphasis has invariably persisted. 
In fact, it has been impossible to escape 
the tyranny of subjects which has en- 
slaved the American high school since 
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its inception. Institution-wide objec- 
tives and activities have always had a 
hard time of it. They have been set up 
and then ground under by the wheels 
of departmental machinery. Our high 
schools remind one of the political con- 
dition in Europe: an aggregation of 
highly individualistic principalities, each 
with its own tariff walls, its own special 
ambitions, and its own boundaries with 
all kinds of traditional barriers. At 
best, the American high school is merely 
a collection of departments. 


This type of school organization 
with its overemphasis on the subjects 
has brought a number of serious by- 
products. Some of the most evident are 
the following : 


1. Teachers are too narrowly trained while 
the whole set-up tends to perpetuate that 
narrowness. Nor are the teachers to blame 
for this—they are victims of the situation. 
What opportunity have they to see the school 
as a whole and actually to assist in the mak- 
ing and carrying out of school-wide objec- 
tives? They come to the school straight from 
highly specialized subject departments in the 
universities, where most of the active sympa- 
thy is with specialization and where there 
appears to be little sympathy with general 
education. When these teachers arrive at the 
high school they are assigned to teach their 
specialties, if that is administratively possible. 
Under these conditions it is not reasonable to 
expect the teachers to broaden their general 
horizons very much. The direct need is absent 
no matter how strong the individual teacher 
urge may be. From all practical administra- 
tive standpoints, the teaching of classroom 
subjects is the function of the teacher. 


2. With subject specialists for teachers and 
the schools organized in terms of what these 
specialists teach, there is such an insistance 
on the subject that objectives which span the 
entire school become all but impossible to 
attain. Even where a teacher may be deeply 
interested in general school-wide objectives 
there is little that he can do about attaining 
them. The fault is not with the teacher so 
much as with wrong educational emphasis. 

3. Still another consequence of the subject 
emphasis is the retention of certain subjects 
long after they have outlived their usefulness. 
Subjects have a tendency to become psycho- 
logically entrenched once they are placed in 
the curriculum. Teachers become personally 
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interested in and attached to them, with the 
result that an attack upon a subject is some- 
times considered an attack upon the teacher 
himself. Thus, subjects tend to become like 
ancient and venerable ancestors in an old-line 
family. Their influence persists long after 
they are dead. 


4. The subject organization scheme sets up 
competitions between departments so that 
there is a struggle for students without due 
regard for comparative or real values. This 
competition again runs counter to institu- 
tional aims. 

5. The subject organization lends itself to 
retaining a scheme of pupil accounting which 
is primarily interested in subject achievement 
rather than in pupil progress. It substitutes 
strictly academic standards for human value. 
It emphasizes knowledge but ignores the ap- 
plication and use of knowledge. It blinds us 
to the fact that pupil qualities, even for select- 
ing potential university students, are far 
superior as a basis for differentiation than 
academic achievement in subjects. As a con- 
sequence we are turning out of our high 
schools and universities many persons highly 
trained academically but actually poorly edu- 
cated for participation in American life. 

The total outcome of this entirely 
artificial organization of our high 
schools and colleges has become a seri- 
ous matter. We are not educating our 
young people as effectively as we 
should. Modern secondary education is 
weak, not because we do not have the 
means for training our young people to 
meet the problems of today success- 
fully, but because we are failing to 
utilize the knowledge and the facilities 
which we already have at our disposal. 
In brief, the lag between what we are 
doing and what we know we should be 


doing is tremendous. 


T is the belief of the writers that 

the first step toward a solution lies 
in the removal of the chief cause of the 
difficulty, namely, the form of depart- 
mental organization around which most 
of our high schools are built. We must 
set up a new basis of organization 
which will submerge subject mastery as 
the supreme aim and substitute one 
which will elevate the school’s major 
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educational objectives. In brief, we 
must distinguish clearly between ends 
and means—a distinction which the 
race long has had difficulty in making. 

What is the alternative to a depart- 
mental organization? Is it possible for 
some other type of school organization 
to do a better job? Is it actually feasible 
to set up institution-wide objectives and 
is there hope of carrying these out? 

Probably there are a half dozen or 
so great highways in American life over 
which every American has to walk 
either understandingly or ignorantly, 
but walk nevertheless. It would seem 
that it should be the business of the 
high school to lead all youth, at differ- 
ent rates of speed and in a general way, 
over all of these highways and to teach 
him to walk therein. It is evident, too, 
that these highways are not subject 
highways; that subjects are merely a 
part of the effective means for teaching 
youth the lessons which they need to 
walk intelligently in these great Ameri- 
can paths. 

There is, for instance, the highway 
which has to do with communication 
of ideas—the transferring of thought 
from one person to another. In the 
departmentalized high school we have 
been calling this English. As such, this 
subject has concerned few teachers 
other than those of the English depart- 
ment. It so happens, however, that 
communication—reading, writing, and 
speaking—is common to every class- 
room and school situation. It seems 
little short of ridiculous that educators 
should deliberately set up special in- 
struction in one wing of the school 
where types of knowledge and tech- 
niques are taught and then fail to re- 
quire the same students, when in other 
wings of the same school, to use these 
techniques and bits of knowledge. But 
this is the usual situation and results 
directly from the existence of independ- 
ent departments. 
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It would seem wiser and saner to 
“institutionalize” communication and so 
make it the direct responsibility of all 
teachers as well as that of the language 
specialists. In this connection it should 
be the duty of each teacher to assist 
students to maintain proper communi- 
cation standards in every phase of the 
school’s program. Of course, some 
parts of the curriculum lend themselves 
to the task better than others. There 
is, for instance, the matter of special 
vocabularies. Each vocabulary should 
be taught directly by the teacher who 
introduces it to the students. Then, 
too, there is the matter of special kinds 
of reports, such as are used by me- 
chanics and scientists. Our shop and 
science teachers should make direct 
contributions to communication in these 
particulars. There are many class- 
rooms in which the students are asked 
to prepare and write papers. The occa- 
sion for each such paper should be a 
creative set-up, and each should afford 
an effective lesson in communication. 
Everywhere students are required to 
use their voices. This can mean only 
that every teacher should know how to 
use his voice and to instruct his students 
how to use theirs in the particular en- 
vironment of student-teacher relation- 
ship. For both teacher and student the 
voice is a tool, and an important one, in 
a learning situation. 


Wherever these phases of communi- 
cation come in naturally they should be 
set down as parts of the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility. There must be, of course, 
special situations wherein students are 
taught special techniques, such as read- 
ing and writing, and where they are 
taught bodies of knowledge, as in litera- 
ture. But wherever teachers teach, they 
should be concerned first of all with 
school-wide objectives and should teach 
their particular skills and information 
in terms of those objectives. In addi- 
tion, they should make every effort to 


make use of all related techniques and 
bits of knowledge previously mastered 
by the student. Under such a scheme 
the teaching of communication would 
become a school-wide affair and Eng- 
lish would be rescued from its present 
departmental basis. 

Let us regard the social studies from 
the standpoints of a department or an 
all-school responsibility. At the present 
time this study is both periodic and acci- 
dental in the sense that there is no con- 
tinuity for all American youth in the 
social studies field and in the further 
sense that social studies are confined to 
specific rooms within the school. What 
we need here as elsewhere is an im- 
plementation of institutional objectives 
instead of the present catch-as-catch- 
can scheme. The only social studies 
course required in the usual high school 
is a course in American history and 
civics. As a field of study set up by 
society to promote a better understand- 
ing of society itself our schools should 
deliberately and consciously present to 
all American youth the story of the rise 
of mankind and bring to each an under- 
standing of the great social problems of 
modern times. But such a task cannot 
effectively be delegated to a mere frac- 
tion of the teachers of the school even 
though courses in history, geography, 
sociology, and economics will always 
constitute important means for accom- 
plishing the task of adaptation to the 
social world. 


HE major objection here expressed 
is not to special subject classes, but 
to the unwarranted assumption that the 
entire task of developing social under- 
standing can be accomplished in these 
special classes and to the far more seri- 
ous assumption that school activities 
and classes other than the social studies 
classes have no responsibility for help- 
ing youth adjust to his social environ- 
ment. 
How can there be war without chem- 
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istry? How can there be home making 
without biology? How can there be 
health instruction without school-wide 
practice of health laws? How can re- 
spect for and observance of law be 
taught except by the proper attitudes 
of all teachers respecting the agreed-on 
rules of the game ? How can democracy 
itself be caught by young minds except 
by the direct practice in every school 
situation of the principles of democ- 
racy? How can the factors of the rise 
of civilization be made understandable 
to youth unless every teacher uses his 
contact with youth as a means to that 
end? Is scientific reasoning merely a 
peculiarity of certain school subjects 
or is it a common means for unraveling 
the mysteries of the universe includ- 
ing those of the social world? These 
and many similar questions might be 
asked, every one of which points to the 
fact that the matter of inducting youth 
into an intelligent understanding of his 
social surroundings is an institutional 
and not merely a departmental matter. 
It must be the concern of all teachers, 
and each must make his contribution to 
the solution in as natural a manner as 
his specific setup will permit. 

There are many other common paths 
of American life which surmount mere 
departmental trails. But there is space 
here merely to indicate a few of these: 
(1) Adaptation to the natural world. 
This is not merely a matter of one or 
two special science courses. It means 
that we must present to all youth, in a 
non-technical way, the universe in 
which he lives so that he may be res- 
cued from many of the hazards and 
slaveries which have beset man in the 
past. (2) Adaptation to social organi- 
zations. This means the creation of 
adequate and proper social contacts for 
all youth. This is one of our most trou- 
blesome problems inasmuch as fully 
half of our high school students belong 
to no social group where they have any 
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adequate continuity of social contacts. 
(3) Adaptations to vocations. This im- 
plies both pre-vocational and vocational 
training if we are to be relieved of the 
social burden of “just drifting into 
jobs,” so common in American life. 
(4) Avocational adaptation. Training 
for off-the-job activities and setting up 
opportunities for creative expressions 
become increasingly important as the 
hours and years of employment are cut 
down. All of these tasks, and many 
more, face the modern high school. And 
they are tasks which can be accom- 
plished not through a collection of iso- 
lated departments, but through a more 
unified school program. 


NSTEAD of the present type of 

school organization where we have 
heads of subject departments, or at 
best subject teachers, suppose that we 
had an organization wherein each per- 
son in a responsible position was di- 
rectly and actively concerned with the 
objectives of the entire institution. 
What might the results be? Would the 
monopolistic tendency of the subject 
be mitigated ? Would the subjects grad- 
ually be led to perform as means to 
institutional ends instead of ends in 
themselves? Would teachers gradually 
come to regard themselves as parts of 
the whole school instead of parts of 
specific departments? Would teacher 
training institutions come to teach 
teachers how to participate in creating 
and carrying out school-wide objec- 
tives? Would this scheme tend to elim- 
inate the present competition between 
departments? Would our curricula be- 
come more flexible so that wornout 
subjects and activities could be easily 
discarded? Would teacher training be- 
come broader? Would the school tend 
to become general in purpose? ... Are 
not all these things precisely the things 
which should happen in American sec- 
ondary education ? 





Why Fremont High Has No 


F'used Courses 


HE recent emphasis on trends and 

the tendency of many to more or 
less tacitly accept dictates and implica- 
tions of these trends is somewhat 
analogous to situations in which one 
waits to see how the vote is going before 
casting his ballot. Permitting trends to 
set the pace has all the earmarks of the 
follow-the-crowd type of behavior and 
as such is not inherently sound. Just 
because the trend is away from subject 
matter organization for the secondary 
school in no way proves that that trend 
is best for our boys and girls. 

Without much doubt our present and 
former organization of learning by de- 
partments and subjects has served to 
lessen, or nullify in some instances, the 
functional value of what we are teach- 
ing. That something should be done 
and is being done to break up this de- 
partmentalization is recognized and 
may be a step in the right direction. 
But whether to throw out departments 
and subjects bodily, as some would sug- 
gest and as dictated by the “trend,” is 
certainly a moot question. 


For a number of years it has been 
recognized that the secondary schools 
must be changed in order to serve better 
the needs of our present age. Many 
different plans have been attempted, of 
which one of the most frequently un- 
dertaken has been that of breaking 
down subject and departmental bound- 
aries through fusion of two or more 
subjects. Contemplated changes such 
as this or any other should be faced and 
examined carefully from three different 
aspects, those of time, place, and per- 
sonnel. Too often decisions to make 
changes are based on only one or two of 


4 By REX H. TURNER 





q The high schools in Oakland are 
carrying on rather extensive pro- 
grams of curriculum study. Their re- 
evaluation of aims and procedures, 
however, has not resulted in the or- 
ganization of fused courses, core 
courses, or any similar attempt to 
break down the subject departmental 
organization. Dr. Turner in this ar- 
ticle tells what one of the Oakland 
schools, Fremont High School, has 
done to make learning more func- 
tional. His explanation of why the 
school refuses to shift from the present 
organization of subject matter ap- 
pears to represent a point of view 
diametrically opposed to that of the 
two Sacramento men as expressed in 
the preceding article. 

Dr. Turner is acting principal at 
Fremont. He has held this position 
since the first of December and in 
addition has continued with his old 
duties as vice-principal in charge of 
instruction. In the five years that Dr. 
Turner has been at Fremont, he has 
been acting principal on one other 
occasion and has also had charge of 
boys’ guidance. Before going to his 
present school, he was teacher execu- 
tive in another Oakland school and 
taught for two years in San Diego. 





these three essential considerations. 
When such is the case, all of the facts 
cannot possibly be in and the chances of 
a successful completion of any inno- 
vation are greatly lessened. 


JE ZAMINING the proposed break- 
down of subject matter lines from 
the standpoint of “time” causes one to 
consider many factors bearing upon the 
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success of the undertaking. Has the 
school as a whole and have the teachers 
had the background of experiences 
which will qualify the group to under- 
take the experiment? Has the admin- 
istration taken several years to prepare 
the ground, gradually and carefully, 
step by step, so that the idea will take 
root firmly, be cultured thoroughly, and 
have the proper climate for healthy and 
sound fruition? Have the teachers 
wholeheartedly taken into their func- 
tional philosophy the belief that all 
knowledge is related? If these steps and 
many others have been carefully planted 
and cultivated, perhaps the “time” is 
right for the change. 

In considering the aspect of “place”’ 
one must take into account the makeup 
of the community, the pupils in the 
school, the school itself, and the school 
system. A plan that might succeed in 
one place will not in another due to any 
one of several factors connected with 
the “place’’ situation. 

Of the three aspects mentioned, prob- 
ably the most weighty of all in reference 
to a proposed change which would 
break down subject and department 
lines is that of the “personnel” avail- 
able. Any type of a fusion program de- 
mands that a teacher not only be 
prepared to teach more than one sub- 
ject but also be willing and desirous of 
so doing. A very large percentage of 
teachers are neither prepared nor will- 
ing to depart from their customary 
teaching field. Most schools that have 
attempted a fusion program of some 
type have been able to do it with only a 
few teachers and those quite carefully 
selected. Even with this limitation the 
success of the undertaking in many in- 
stances is now being questioned. A 
thorough consideration of the factor of 
personnel previous to a departure 
should have indicated in many of the 
situations that the aspect of “personnel” 
held at least a partial key to success. 
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This, combined with the aspect of time, 
should have dictated that several years 
of rather intensive study by the teach- 
ing force should have been a pre- 
requisite for the launching of the 
experiment. 

It is firmly believed that a teacher 
must be happy-in what she is teaching 
to do a worth-while piece of work for 
her boys and girls. If this is true it does 
not matter a great deal what she teaches. 
Whatever it is she will bring into the 
subject everything that is necessary to 
make it live for her pupils. Such a basis 
for change of any kind seems to be a 
sound fundamental requisite. Unless a 
teacher can be happy under the sug- 
gested reorganization or can rather 
quickly come to enjoy the new experi- 
ence, any change is doomed to a ques- 
tionable success or to failure. 


HE faculty at Fremont High School 

is convinced that much of the 
needed reorganization in the secondary 
field can be better accomplished through 
retaining a large amount of our present 
subject and departmental organization 
rather than through some sort of a 
fused program. We recognize, how- 
ever, that working through the present 
organization necessitates definite at- 
tempts to teach correlations of knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings. Transfer has not been obtained in 
the past primarily because it was not 
taught for. The pupil was expected to 
apply what he learned when he met a 
situation needing the facts and proce- 
dures which he had memorized. Our 
aims at Fremont are stated in terms of 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and under- 
standings, and the emphasis during the 
past several years has continuously 
been on bringing into each subject 
everything from any other field which 
was necessary to make learning more 
functional for the pupil. As a result of 
this emphasis, teachers have not been 
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restricted as to content and have been 
free to draw upon any source for 
materials. 

We recognized several years ago that 
some plan had to he set up to help 
teachers in this attempted correlation. 
Visitation by teachers of classes in 
other than their fields was encouraged 
and a certain amount of this was done ; 
reports of various experiments in cor- 
relation were brought to the attention 
of the faculty ; various suggestions were 
brought up in group, department, and 
faculty meetings, and in addition there 
was continuous stimulation of the fac- 
ulty through various means to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways to 
correlate their materials with other sub- 
jects and experiences which the pupils 
might have. Opportunities enabling the 
pupils to have such experiences were 
definitely planned for and set up. 

The most recent step in this program 
has been that of having each teacher— 
or when there were several teachers 
teaching the same subject of having 
these work as a group—to think 
through the subject as now taught and 
put down the general aim or aims of the 
course, the specific aim or aims of each 
unit, and opposite each of these aim or 
aims the materials and methods em- 
ployed to accomplish them. Although 
this recent step has other values it will 
serve as a basis for helping the faculty 


to become acquainted with what is 
being attempted in subject and depart- 
ments other than their own. Teachers 
meeting during their free periods will 
study through these outlines and thus 
become more familiar with the aims, 
content, and methods of other courses. 
Consequently, they should be able to ef- 
fect more meaningful correlation of 
their subject and their aims with those 
of other departments. 

Fremont is retaining its present de- 
partmental and subject organization be- 
cause it recognizes a source of danger 
which is inherent in any plan which does 
not place definite responsibility at cer- 
tain designated times and places and 
with certain people. It is too easy and 
very common to accomplish little or 
nothing when an organization is quite 
general in nature. Already a criticism 
frequently heard is that our pupils are 
learning very little, and although this is 
not the fault of a fused program it can 
easily be one of its weaknesses. At 
Fremont we are earnestly hoping that 
we can retain the strength of the old 
type of subject and departmental or- 
ganization and add to that a more func- 
tional type of learning through bringing 
into each subject everything that will 
make the knowledges, skills, under- 
standings, and appreciations aimed for 
more meaningful and functional to the 
pupil both now and later in his life. 


College and University Enrollment 


This year’s army of persons seeking higher education in our colleges and 
universities will, in all probability, be the largest on record. Higher education 
institutions today register nearly 1,000 students per 100,000 population, or about 
1 in every 100 persons, according to the Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Although the increase in college and university enroll- 
ments since 1900 has been very marked, the increase has been much less marked 
than that in high school enrollments. In fact the percentage of high school gradu- 
ates entering college has been decreasing since 1900. 











Subject Matter Has Its Place 


in Our Schools 


ANY parents and teachers are 

alarmed these days at what they 
consider the neglect of subject matter in 
the modern secondary school. The rate 
at which the social heritage is mounting 
in every field is forcing new principles 
of selection, new measures of empha- 
sis, and new degrees of elimination of 
subject matter in the schools, often 
against considerable inertia. Most re- 
cent developments seem to point to two 
conclusions as to the use of subject 
matter. In the first place, it cannot be 
the sole concern of the school as it ap- 
pears to have been in an earlier day. In 
the second place, the nature of subject 
matter has been too narrowly conceived. 
Academic or organized subject matter 
is only part of the subject matter of 
experience and hence the whole orches- 
tra of public education cannot be played 
on this one string, important though 
it be. 

At the risk of some over-simplifica- 
tion, we may identify three separate po- 
sitions taken by teachers and schools of 
thought in education with reference to 
the position of subject matter in sec- 
ondary education. These positions rep- 
resent fundamental differences of ap- 
proach to learning materials in the 
secondary school. 


1. There is the orthodox view. Teaching 
is a matter of transference of subject matter. 
Learning is a matter of appropriating subject 
matter. Motivation of the learner is largely 
assumed. Applications are closely oriented to 
the logic and structure of the subject matter. 
The viewpoint of the learner and his use of 
the learning materials are afterthoughts. 
That is, they do not materially affect the se- 
lection and organization of the materials used. 

The selection of learning materials is made 
in terms of satisfying the demands of the field 
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q By IVAN H. LINDER 





4 Palo Alto Senior High School has 
been making an extended study of its 
curriculum. In doing this it has re- 
organized the departments in the 
school and combined them into “divi- 
sions.” For this reason it has seemed 
well for us to request the attitude of 
Mr. Linder, principal of the high 
school, on the topic of this symposium, 
and so we asked him, “How do you 
look on this problem of the place of 
subject matter? In what direction is 
your school going?” His answer 
shows that at Palo Alto they are not 
ready to accept the point of view ex- 
pressed in the preceding article from 
Sacramento. 

Mr. Linder, before coming to Palo 
Alto two years ago, was vice-principal 
in charge of instruction at the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School. Before 
that he taught psychology at the 
Sacramento Junior College. 





of subject matter under the pressure of lim- 
ited time. The teacher discards elements but 
does not desert a certain subject matter unity. 
The variety of learning resources is limited 
for the most part toa single book. The greater 
portion of the teaching-learning effort goes 
toward intensive mastery rather than exten- 
sive application. Study receives more atten- 
tion than stimulation. A great deal of atten- 
tion is paid to the internal relationships of the 
materials studied, but very little to their con- 
nection with the realities of life. 

2. There is the semi-functional organization 
of learning materials into units. These units 
are supposed to be aimed at fundamental cen- 
ters of comprehension or understanding. 
Applications are subordinated but they are 
subordinated to the larger implications of 
meaning. The nature of the unit represents a 
compromise position between the demands of 
the field of subject matter and its interpreta- 
tion and use. 
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Somewhat greater variety of learning 
resources tend to be used than those contained 
in a single book. The time of teachers and 
pupils is more evenly divided between ex- 
tensive stimulation and intensive mastery, 
between applications and study. Such organi- 
zation aims to build interpretive backgrounds. 
The weakness is likely to be in the reality of 
its application. 


3. There is a purely instrumental view of 
subject matter values. Subject matter is used 
only in the solution of problems, in the pursuit 
of projects, or incidentally to promoting other 
activities of direct interest. 


Selection of subject matter is made in terms 
of its contribution to the task at hand. Learn- 
ing under this arrangement is limited by the 
number, variety, and comprehensive nature of 
the problems or projects undertaken. The 
greatest weakness of this procedure is prob- 
ably its lack of continuity. 


M°?:! present-day secondary schools 
provide courses organized on each 

of these three levels with the greater 
number of schools still clinging to the 
orthodox use of subject matter. But 
we are passing through a period of 
transition as we move from subject mat- 
ter with purely implied values to an 
organization on a semi-function basis 
with a sprinkling of the purely instru- 
mental use of subject matter. Some 
people would hasten the process by 
abolishing subjects entirely, but they are 
never quite clear as to what they would 
substitute. Others believe that an evo- 
lutionary process will prove more ef- 
fective in the long run. The latter hold 
that it is possible to find functional units 
of subject matter that will make it pos- 
sible to relate the content of our sec- 
ondary courses more closely to the 
realities of the day so that the boundary 
walls will spread gradually without an 
abrupt annihilation of them. In the 
meantime, we are engaged in the at- 
tempt to make knowledge serve both the 
instrumental and background functions. 
The traditional school centered on the 
learning materials, and even these were 
narrowly conceived. The present sec- 
ondary school has relinquished the pro- 


motion of scholarship, in the profes- 
sional sense of the term, for any large 
percentage of its young people. Schol- 
arship in the sense of broad understand- 
ing and the fundamental continuity of 
enriched living has not been surren- 
dered. Developing objective interests 
with both social range and reality is still 
the purpose of education. If we imitate 
the industrialist who seeks to increase 
his sales by producing a shoddy substi- 
tute for durable goods we will desert 
the larger purposes of universal educa- 
tion. 

We are all committed to the principle 
that learning means nothing aside from 
being an aspect of behavior. But be- 
havior must not be conceived in a nar- 
row and superficial sense. When we 
make generous shifts of emphasis in our 
attack on the subject matter of racial 
experience, when we employ numerous 
devices for the socialization of the indi- 
vidual learner we must not neglect a 
certain respect for the accumulated re- 
sources of learning left to the custody 
of the school. 

The secondary school of today is 
coming to realize that orientation of the 
learner must parallel attempts at com- 
prehension of our social heritage at 
every stage of maturity. For our pur- 
poses, orientation means the whole mat- 
ter of the individual getting his bearings 
in the tasks that engage his attention in 
the complicated social world in which he 
finds himself. This is a continuous prob- 
lem in the secondary school because of 
the irregular manner in which masses 
of young people mature. Every course 
and separate unit levies new demands 
on the process of orientation. But even 
so, the “how” of education cannot al- 
ways wait for the individual to realize 
the “why.” Hence the sanest manner 
of approach for the school would seem 
to be to recognize this state of affairs 
and so divide its attention between the 
“how” and “why,” between the forma- 
tion of skills, abilities, and understand- 
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ings and the effort to awaken the indi- 
vidual learner to a fuller realization of 
their importance to him. 

The normal stages of the develop- 
ment of the individual’s use of subject 
matter may be rather sharply distin- 
guished. In the first period of contact, 
the use of subject matter should be de- 
termined by the type of activity to 
which it can contribute directly. Prob- 
lems of immediate urgency, creative- 
constructive projects along with a large 
number of devices of social stimulation 
may be used at the initial stages of 
learning. The tests of these devices will 
be found in the degree to which they 
lead to the second or more serious stage 
of development. In this the subject 
matter has an enlarged meaning often 
associated very indirectly with its social 
importance. Theoretically, the impetus 
of the first stage should carry the 
learner well into, if not through, this 
second stage. Practically, it often fails 
to do so. At any rate, the test of this 
stage is its effectiveness in leading to the 
third stage. In this, subject matter ap- 
proaches the close organization of sci- 
entific knowledge. It has generated its 
own significance in the concern of the 
learner. While the first stage is charac- 
terized by interest in the passing and 
fascinating sense, the second stage is 
often accompanied by some effort and 
even a feeling of drudgery. The third 
stage is characterized by interest in the 
objective and absorbing sense of real 
concern. This status may have grown 
out of success with satisfaction, a feel- 
ing of mastery, an intrinsic challenge of 
the phenomena, or any combination of 
these. At any rate the educational de- 
mand for continuity is satisfied to the 
degree that individuals reach the latter 
stage. 


ERHAPS an illustration will assist 
us. One of our hygiene teachers’ 


1 Miss Ruth Collins, Palo Alto Senior High 
School. 
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was faced with a group of twenty-four 
girls having no direct interest in hy- 
giene. A few periods spent in general 
discussion brought to light some very 
pertinent marginal interests. For in- 
stance the girls were very much inter- 
ested in the various aspects of person- 
ality. They were concerned with dress 
as related to personality, and with per- 
sonal appearance including carriage and 
self-expression. They were very much 
interested in the effects of home life, 
including personal relationships within 
the home, on the resultant personality 
in different social situations. 

We may regard this as the first stage 
in the use of subject matter. It is fasci- 
nating and intriguing and only needs to 
be deepened to have learning signifi- 
cance. Following the lead of the rela- 
tionship of family life to the resultant 
personality, the girls were encouraged 
to make a survey of the more pertinent 
problems bearing on this. They agreed 
to fill out carefully Bell’s Personality 
Inventory as the first step in bringing 
to the surface the related factors. From 
the most recurrent problems they se- 
lected a list for more careful discussion. 
A number of these discussions led di- 
rectly into the field of hygiene applied 
to the home. Others led into the field 
of mental hygiene and the control of 
the emotions. Similarly the personality 
lead brought them into direct concern 
with the matter of personal cleanliness, 
mouth hygiene, care of the hands and 
face. 

In each of these approaches the place 
was soon reached where there was need 
for more reliable information. The sig- 
nificant point was that the girls them- 
selves recognized the need for this 
information, and had quite definite re- 
sources in mind for judging its worth. 
Their attitude was largely that of the 
critical consumer. To some extent this 
need for reliable information led to a 
transference of interest to the materials 
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studied. This differed with members of 
the class but to some extent was true of 
all of the members. In some cases in- 
terest in the subject matter was quite 
completely objectified and no longer 
tethered to the problems of immediate 
usage. From the impetus of a vital di- 
rect interest, only marginal to the field 
of hygiene, they had not only deepened 


this interest but also appropriated con-: 


siderable reliable information which if 
attacked in a direct sense would have 
only appealed to them as so much more 
learning content. To many of them who 
reached the third stage of objective in- 
terest, further study in the field of 
hygiene generated much of its own 
attraction. 


It is improbable that this third stage 
would ever be reached by all of our 
young people. Even so we should not 
leave them in the first stage of interest 
in the sense of mere momentary fasci- 
nation. Neither should we make a di- 
rect attack on the second stage of inter- 
est with no attention to the first stage. 
In too much of our teaching where we 
attempt to use the significant initial in- 
terests of young people we fail at the 
matter of providing continuity. We 
spend time uncovering problems of so- 
cial significance but we do not provide 
resources for sober opinion. We ex- 
change impressions but we do not 
deepen them. 


Dewey has this in mind when he 
Says ° 

Development is a continuous process, and 
continuity signifies consecutiveness of action. 
Here was the strong point of the traditional 
education at its best. The subject matter of 
the classics and mathematics involved of ne- 
cessity, for those who mastered it, a consecu- 
tive and orderly development along definite 
lines. Here lies, perhaps, the greatest prob- 
lem of the newer efforts in education. .. . 
Things are done on the basis of some imme- 
diate interest and stimulation but without 
sufficient regard for what it leads to, as to 
whether or not something more difficult, set- 
ting new demands for information, need for 
acquisition of greater adequacy in technique 


and for new modes of skill is led up to and 
grows naturally out of what is started.? 

Teaching, to be effective, must stress 
the instrumental values of subject mat- 
ter, but these must be effectively sup- 
plemented by the learner until, if pos- 
sible, he senses their intrinsic values. 
Unless the two aspects of teaching re- 
inforce each other, the larger purpose 
of secondary education has been poorly 
served. 

If the modern secondary school has 
no further function than to wrestle 
with surface impressions brought to 
school by our young people, there will 
be no continuity in our education. And 
yet, how can it have a wider function 
without drawing generously on subject 
matter in some form? As Dr. Beard 
says: 

Above all, education has obligations to 
truth itself and for its own sake—obligations 
to seek it, defend it, and make humane use of 
it. Education must keep alive memories, link- 
ing the past with the present and tempering 
the sensations of the hour by reference to the 
long experience of the race.® 

We must beware that in freeing 
young people from the domination of 
organized subject matter we do not 
leave them at the mercy of a transitory 
external stimulation. 


in THE curriculum work we are at- 
tempting in Palo Alto Senior High 
School we are taking a middle-of-the- 
road position with reference to the place 
of subject matter in secondary educa- 
tion. We are quite willing to throw 
away subject matter which we are in no 
position to use without deserting the 
lower ability group of our students, but 
we are a bit fearful that we may “throw 
the baby out with the bath water” if we 
delete too freely while in the transition 
period of working out an educational 
continuity to supplant that furnished in 


2 Dewey, John, ‘‘The Need for a Philosophy 
of Education,” The New Era in Home and 
School, 15 :214 ff. November, 1934. 


83The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1937, page 73. 
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part by recorded subject matter. Even 
if we wished to do so we are in no po- 
sition suddenly to desert subject mat- 
ter, for revolutions engage populations 
as well as leaders. 


We are making certain assumptions 
in our curriculum work in Palo Alto 
and we are willing to risk being misun- 
derstood by stating them in the follow- 
ing brief manner: 

1. Only one of the fundamental challenges 
to secondary education is found in the rapidly 
mounting subject matter of experience. An- 
other exists in our expanding knowledge of 
the nature of both initial and developing in- 
terests of the adolescent learner. A third is 
found in the average adolescent’s impression- 
istic sampling of the shifting social values of 
the day in their bearing on the continuity of 
our social heritage. 


2. The modern secondary school cannot 
base its program on any one of these but must 
answer to all three, particularly in their inter- 
relations. 


3. Subject organization seems entrenched 
for the time at least but it is not as restricting 
as some would suppose. There was never as 
little dictation in the approach, in the nature 
of learning materials, or in the teacher’s free- 
dom of organization as there is at present. 
The challenge is to the professional resource- 
fulness of the entire teaching staff. 


HE following may indicate some of 

the leads we are following in the 
small start we are making in curriculum 
revision : 

1. We have already merged depart- 
ments into divisions. English and social 
studies constitute one division, mathe- 
matics and science another, household 
and fine arts another division, and so 
on. Of course this consolidation will 
mean nothing in curriculum revision 
unless the courses of the departments 
are brought into some mutually sup- 
porting relationship. 

2. We are consciously attempting to 
spread the learning materials in each 
course and ignoring for the time being 
the matter of overlapping. We feel that 
a certain amount of duplication is a 
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mere prelude to a conscious sharing of 
objectives and content materials which 
will come gradually. 

3. We have made some effort to 
study the objectives of the institution as 
a whole, these to be shared but not to 
engage the attention of any one division 
alone. The matter of relating these to 
all courses so that they may become the 
common obligations of all departments 
including our counseling has not yet 
been accomplished. 


4. We are trying to take the attitude 
that in all matters of curriculum con- 
struction enrichment is the first step. 
We consider enrichment covers not 
only new materials but new contacts 
with realities other than the printed 
page. 

5. We assume tool subjects need to 
be treated as tools. One must learn to 
read while he reads to learn. Even for- 
eign language is a communication. Per- 
haps we need more socially significant 
learning materials on which to practice 
the use of the language. But back- 
ground and the various phases of lan- 
guage nativity must be largely taught 
through the medium of the language or 
else we should call it French social 
studies or German culture. Subject 
matter here is composed of the proper 
union of the demands of the language 
and the values of the materials com- 
municated. 

6. In literature we are attempting to 
use more recent classics for study, par- 
ticularly in the tenth and eleventh years. 
In a unit we call “The Literature of the 
Frontier” we use Giants in the Earth 
for a group reading with appreciation 
as the main object. In this same unit is 
a collection of individual books all sup- 
porting the main theme of the unit. Our 
first purpose here is to get the young 
people to read with emphasis on a fasci- 
nating period in our American tradi- 
tion. In a unit on “California Litera- 
ture” we use Stewart Edward White’s 
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Gold or Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring 
Camp for group reading with a set of 
books for individual reading with a 
similar point of view as to our Cali- 
fornia tradition. We also have a short 
unit on the newspaper in which we at- 
tempt to analyze the contents and 
makeup of the paper with its contribu- 
tion to modern life. We attempt to 
illustrate editorializing in the news col- 
umn, the use of emotionalized language, 
featuring the senational, and other com- 
mon weaknesses. We also attempt to 
compare treatment of different topics 
of the day by different papers. These 
are only a few of the methods we are 
attempting to use to make our literature 
study connect more vitally with the 
realities of the day. 

7. Our hygiene courses (one se- 
mester required in the freshman and 
sophomore years and one in the junior 
and senior years) are organized with 
such flexibility of approach that other 
teachers are frequently alarmed because 
of overlapping. As one teacher ex- 
pressed it, “These are not hygiene 
courses; they are core courses.” But 
no considerable number of our young 
people dread hygiene, and these are 
amongst the very best courses we offer. 
The different units do not start with 
hygiene, but the important thing is that 


they seem to end in a genuine concern 
for individual and community hygiene. 
They do employ subject matter. 


N conclusion, one caution must be 

made: We should beware of seeking 
any organization of instruction reflect- 
ing any once-and-for-all satisfactory 
use of learning materials. Organiza- 
tions employed for the purpose of en- 
gaging young people in worthwhile 
learning activities are but tentative. 
Any of them too readily become stereo- 
typed if they are taken in any final 
sense. The important thing for us to 
remember is that any organization em- 
ployed which gives more attention to 
satisfying the internal relationships of 
content than it does to their connection 
with external realities will limit the out- 
come of instruction for all but the small 
percentage who are scholars. 


As masters of the learning resources 
of important areas of our social heri- 
tage, how far can teachers bring these 
into dynamic contact with the signifi- 
cant impressions and developing inter- 
ests of adolescents aided by such 
stimuli as are furnished by the realities 
of the present social order? Flexible 
organization of teaching materials must 
answer the three-fold nature of this 
challenge. 


America’s Teachers 
A staff of 1,020,000 public and private school teachers instructs America’s 


school population. 


For the nation as a whole there is one man teacher to every 


five women teachers. From 1930 to 1934, however, the number of men teachers 
in the public schools increased in all but two or three states. 

Today’s school teachers must be better qualified to do their work than they 
have been in the past, according to the Office of Education, United States De- 


partment of the Interior. 


During the last two years nine states have added an 


additional year of teacher preparation to the minimum requirements for certifi- 
cation of elementary school teachers. Six states have raised the minimum require- 
ments for high-school teacher certification. Graduates of teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools are again finding positions after a depression slump and oversupply 
of teachers. Teacher salaries, while very low in many communities, are quite 
generally back to predepression levels in most of the states. The average salary 
of city school teachers, latest records reveal, is $1,735, and of rural school teachers, 


$787 per year. 











What Will Become of the 
English Teacher? 4170.5 sreum 


DREAM of the future—such is 

the proposal to erase all subject 
matter department lines in secondary 
schools and to replace departments by 
the “highways of life” suggested by an 
earlier article in this symposium. This 
would be, it is true, an application to the 
whole secondary-school curriculum of 
the principle boldly enunciated by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in 1917... But within the English 
department itself, twenty years of pro- 
motion work by those who hold this 
view have not sufficed to modify the 
routine of those in-service teachers 
within and without the department who 
do not understand, or who misunder- 
stand, or who do not choose to pay the 
price of rebuilding their subject matter 
and methods. Judged by the experience 
of the twenty years past, another fifty 
years will elapse before we approach 
fulfillment of the dream. 


Should this slow progress be speeded 
up? Can it be speeded up without great 
dangers? The recent upsurge for cor- 
relation, fusion, and integration, in 
which the National Council of Teachers 
of English has had a large share,” has 
speeded the process in so far as 
strengthening the theory for curriculum 


1In that year a report by the Committee of 
Thirty proclaimed: “The subject matter of 
English consists primarily of activities, not of 
information. It provides a means for the devel- 
opment of ideals, attitudes, skills, and habits, 
rather than for the acquisition of a knowledge 
of facts and principles. English as a high 
school study is to be regarded primarily as an 
art, not as a science, and is to be learned by 
practice rather than by generalizations. .. . 
Knowledge is subsidiary; it can actually be 
gained only through and in connection with 
genuine constructive activities.”—Reorganiza- 
tion of English in Secondary Schools, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. Bul- 
letin, 1917, No. 2, page 33. 


2A Correlated Curriculum, English Mono- 
graph No. 5, National Council of Teachers of 
English. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
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q For the monthly out-of-state article, 
we decided to call on someone to 
represent the English teachers as a 
national group. We accordingly 
asked Mr. Sperlin, to explain the atti- 
tude of English teachers in general 
and of the National Council in par- 
ticular towards the status of the spe- 
cialist in the subject matter of English. 

The author of this article is lecturer 
in English and education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and is also 
supervisor of English cadets in prac- 
tice teaching in a large number of 
secondary schools around Puget 
Sound. He is particularly qualified to 
write on English in the secondary 
school. For thirty years before accept- 
ing his present position some ten 
years ago, he taught English in Indi- 
ana and Washington high schools. 
At widely separated periods he has 
served as first vice-president and as 
director of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. He has been a 
high school principal. This experience 
and his interests in such fields as 
mountaineering, exploring, and In- 
dians qualify him to discuss the 
broader aspects of the new curricu- 
lum. He is the author of one novel and 
of a text in eleventh grade literature. 





building is concerned; but relatively 
little of the theory has passed into actual 
use. In fact there is still a movement, 
strong in many parts of the land, 
for further departmentalization—the 
breaking up of such a department as 
English into speech, drama, literature, 
composition, and journalism. 


Such extreme specialization is often 
dictated by personal ambition rather 


| 
| 
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than by pupil interest, but nevertheless 
it appears that we can find a place for 
the specialist in these phases of the Eng- 
lish program. This specialization can be 
turned to account in caring for many 
activities even in a school where instruc- 
tion follows certain “highways of life.” 
Obviously these highways of life will 
need teachers specially trained in such 
activities as used to be listed as extra- 


curricular, but which are now recog- 


nized as a part of the curriculum itself. 
The specializations mentioned do train 
teachers intensively for leadership in 
these activities; and newer specializa- 
tions, such as broadcasting and motion- 
picture photography, supply live teach- 
ers with training for these newer activi- 
ties in the program of larger schools. 
Even higher specialists, the speech 
clinician for example, fit well into the 
programs of the largest secondary 
schools. The small high schools, of 
course, with few teachers are likely to 
suffer from such specializations unless 
the specialization is built upon a broad 
and firm cultural foundation. 


But despite our slow advance in put- 
ting into practice what we have long ac- 
cepted in theory, there are two forces 
that foreshadow an acceleration of the 
process. These are (1) the influence of 
the laboratory schools, now augmented 
by numerous “progressive” schools 
that have taken on a laboratory charac- 
ter ; and (2) the almost nation-wide dis- 
cussion of curriculum revision. Cur- 
riculum revision, however, often so 
readily accepts the theory that the the- 
ory is lost in the maze of routine sought 
out for practical operation. 


HERE are real dangers in reorgani- 

zations which are not based upon 
deep-rooted convictions widely spread 
among the faculty, and there are other 
dangers if such reorganizations do not 
fully take into account the inability of 
many teachers to operate with any de- 
gree of efficiency under the integration 


proposals. College graduates past and 
present have not been adequately 
trained themselves and therefore can- 
not train others in the necessary fields 
(reading, communication, literature, 
corrective work in language) usually 
designated as English. Teachers were 
better trained for these fields in the days 
of emphasis upon the “three R’s,” two- 
thirds of the “three R’s” having been 
English. College graduates were better 
prepared for these fields in the days be- 
fore majors and minors and other 
schemes to promote specialization came 
into vogue. Some English majors at 
present specialize so highly in literary 
history, for example, that they are at a 
loss in other English fields. 


“Dispense with your history of litera- 
ture notions for a while and teach your 
pupils to read and to speak and write,” I 
urged a young teacher recently. She 
had vexed me by her continued failure. 

“Why, if I am not to teach history of 
English literature, what on earth is left 
for me to teach ?” she bewailed. 

And evidently those who worship in- 
formation as such are not all from the 
vintage of a generation ago. Our “stand- 
ardized testers” of today, and our “min- 
imal requirements hounds” of yesterday 
(I was among them) are keeping the 
factual emphasis alive with a vengeance. 
This means that for more than a year, 
sometimes for several years, before a 
“highways of life” program is at- 
tempted, the principal, or the super- 
intendent, and his curriculum rebuilders 
must labor with the teacher groups to 
convert them to the theory; and when 
the movement is at white heat, under 
the leader’s wise guidance there will be 
offered for all teachers further special 
training in the English language as a 
tool and in teaching the reading of text- 
book and reference materials with com- 
prehension. This might be accomplished 
in well selected extension courses or in 
summer schools, but most of it will have 
to be done right on the job by teachers 
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of English specially qualified to handle 
the training of other teachers in English 
usage, and by similarly qualified teach- 
ers of reading, probably trained in col- 
leges of education and experienced in 
intermediate schools, who are adept at 
teaching all subject matter teachers how 
to teach reading and how to train pupils 
to study with some degree of independ- 
ence. 


Such success as the laboratory schools 
have attained with integrated programs 
has been possible, from the standpoint 
of English development, only because 
all of the teachers were a selected group, 
not only well qualified to teach English, 
but definitely employed with the under- 
standing that they are to be teachers of 
English as well as of science or art 
or foreign language. The secondary 
schools wishing to follow in the steps of 
the laboratory schools must learn this 
lesson from them: Select your teachers 
with a view to their equipment in lan- 
guage powers, in conjunction with other 
desired masteries in science or art. The 
supply of such teachers is not one-tenth 
enough to go around; a training pro- 
gram of those in service is the task to 
which the principal, or his designated 
leader, must wed himself for years to 
come if he expects to make training in 
communication a school-wide function. 


ET us suppose that a program to 
erase all subject matter department 
lines is to be undertaken. What subject 
matter in the present English depart- 
ment must be retained and become a 
part of the revised program? There are 
five or six fields, well set forth in the 
National Council’s new course of 
study,® which are indispensable. These 
are reading, communication, creative 
writing, literature, and corrective teach- 
ing. Such subjects as formal grammar 
and rhetoric, and history of English and 





3An Experience Curriculum in English, 
English Monograph No. 4, National Council of 
Teachers of English. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. 
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American literature, have become elec- 
tives, where electors are sufficiently nu- 
merous to justify one or more. 

All curriculum rebuilders must put 
on their “must” list a detailed study of 
An Experience Curriculum in English, 
parts II to VI inclusive. Emphasis in 
this course is strong upon social ob- 
jectives, so.explicitly that the older 
systematized information (the func- 
tional part of which is here known as 
enabling objectives ) is held to its proper 
function and cannot usurp the place of 
the primary subject matter. Grammar 
(only instrumental grammar is consid- 
ered here) becomes a twelve-year pro- 
gram of use rather than a “grammar 
grades” science ; corrective teaching is 
made a matter of diagnosis followed by 
small-group or individual teaching 
rather than a lock-step workbook drill 
for all; reading is recognized as a job 
for all departments, remedial reading 
being a matter of necessity for those not 
adequately trained ; literature, as a rich 
treasure-house of vicarious experience, 
becomes a problem of guidance for im- 
proving individual taste and of widen- 
ing interest centers ; composition (com- 
munication in speech and writing) be- 
comes a problem in handling ideas 
effectively. Part IV of An Experience 
Curriculum which deals with creative 
expression, should be supplemented or 
balanced by adopting the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s report on 
Teaching Creative Writing,* the first of 
the Association’s curriculum publica- 
tions. 


OW, then, can all of this work into 

a plan for progressive increase in 
students’ powers? Certain of the pres- 
ent corps of English teachers, those 
naturally endowed and _ sufficiently 
trained, will become leaders in such ac- 
tivities as drama, journalism, public 
speaking, literary clubs, creative expres- 


4 Teaching Creative Writing, a publication 
of the Progressive Education Association. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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sion. These teachers, and all others in 
the entire secondary school, will train 
pupils in what has been the best part of 
composition, effective handling of ideas 
in speech and writing. They and all 
teachers will train all pupils in informal 
discussion, train them to use the library 
as needed, train them to make helpful 
oral or written reports as activities call 
for them, train them in supplementary 


reading pertinent to the field, train them ° 


to outline or summarize or paraphrase 
as needed, and even train them to spell 
the subject matter vocabulary with 
which they work. 


Probably using some form of literary 
club, others of the present corps of 
English teachers, those properly en- 
dowed and trained we hope, will guide 
all pupils in reading room activities, in- 
volving magazines as well as books ; for 
there are values in literature which indi- 
vidual readers may miss unless there is 
guidance and socialization, such as dis- 
cussion and interpretative reading. Still 
others of the present corps of English 
teachers, those endowed with keen in- 
terests in life and with abundant sym- 
pathy, will be in charge of corrective 
teaching, where more than incidental 
help is needed. They will couple much 
of this corrective teaching with the in- 
dividual’s actual use of language or 
reading in another teacher’s journey 
along a highway of life where the pupil 
has been loafing or loitering or suffer- 
ing because of the handicap. 

Finally, others of the present corps 
of English teachers, those who have 
won the interests of sufficient pupil 
electors, will teach elective courses—the 


college entrance classics, world litera- 
ture, history of English literature, his- 
tory of American literature, formal 
grammar, oral expression. In carrying 
out these objectives, however, they, like 
all other teachers in the faculty, are 
helping along the habits of independent 
work and sharpening the use of English 
as a tool—the highways known as clear 
thinking and sure communication. 


Obviously, here is work and to spare 
for all English teachers now in the field ; 
and, as new teachers are trained in get- 
ting the work of the world done better 
and with greater satisfaction, there will 
be need for enlargement of English 
training, though this should be coupled 
with training in allied or correlated 
fields. 


NGLISH as a school subject today 

—at its best there is nothing more 
satisfying, more inspiring I should say, 
for it displays the essence of these ideas 
so long urged by the National Council. 
English as a school subject today—at its 
worst it is stultifying, for it is ignorant 
of the primacy of activities, and it wor- 
ships facts to the extreme that would 
put Gradgrind to shame. It is also igno- 
rant of principles centuries old, that 
education is built upon interest and that 
we learn to do by doing, provided the 
doing has necessary guidance either 
from within or from without. 

If the proposal for “highways of life” 
can do even a little to eliminate the large 
amount of poor teaching in English 
classrooms, may the gracious ‘Powers 
That Be” speed the day by equipping 
the whole faculty to “take over.” 


Number of Students in School 


The Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, reports 
that during the 1937 back-to-school period 33,000,000 children and adults were 


admitted to schools throughout the nation. 


Elementary schools have enrolled about 22,500,000 pupils, high schools ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 students, and universities and colleges about 1,250,000 


persons. 


All other schools enrolled 2,750,000 persons. 











Is the Composition Teacher 
Still Needed? 4 By WILLIAM McKINLEY STENSAAS 


HE statement that English compo- 

sition classes are no longer neces- 
sary for college students has been made 
by instructors and administrators on 
many occasions during the past few 
months. Since thousands of men and 
women are engaged in the teaching of 
composition, it has caused considerable 
disturbance in their minds and has re- 
sulted in many hours of concentrated 
thought upon the subject. To say the 
least, the statement is an indictment 
against English instructors and a com- 
pliment to all other instructors. 

At the present time a strong feeling 
seems to exist among educators not spe- 
cifically trained in English that compo- 
sition classes are no longer an indis- 
pensable part of the curriculum and 
that English composition can and 
should be taught in history, in eco- 
nomics, in philosophy, in sociology, and 
in other classes, and not as a separate 
subject. Perhaps this would be an ideal 
method of teaching English composi- 
tion. But the current practices in con- 
ducting classes, increased teaching loads, 
and lack of training in the field of Eng- 
lish composition on the part of in- 
structors in other departments make 
such a change impractical as well as 
impossible. 


HE main objectives of composition 

classes should be threefold: (1) To 
teach students how to develop and or- 
ganize ideas into logical units, (2) to 
teach students effectiveness in expres- 
sion and the fundamentals of correct 
grammar and punctuation, and (3) to 
aid students in accomplishing a higher 
standard of work in all other classes. 
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4 Because an earlier article in this 
symposium proposes communication 
as one of the paths which our sec- 
ondary instruction may follow rather 
than be broken up among the present 
subject matter departments, we asked 
Mr. Stensaas to answer this question, 
“Can we make composition the re- 
sponsibility of the entire school and 
so dispense with our present English 
classes?” He answers the question in 
the accompanying article. 

Mr. Stensaas is instructor in com- 
position and literature at the Modesto 
Junior College, where he has been 
since 1935. Prior to that he taught 
composition at the Santa Monica 
Junior College and before that at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, and at Bethamy College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas. He has also taught 
English and coached debate in the 
high school. 





If these objectives are of any value, and 
if they are to be attained, the predomi- 
nant practices on the part of the pres- 
ent-day instructors in the several 
departments make it more obligatory 
than ever to have classes in composition. 

One need not investigate very thor- 
oughly until he will realize that it is no 
longer possible or even essential in 
many classes for a student to do con- 
structive thinking in the form of oral 
discussions during the regular class pe- 
riod. Not only is this true in the daily 
class work, but the student now finds it 
impossible as well as unnecessary to or- 
ganize his thought in the larger per- 
centage of examinations. If he can stay 
awake long enough to absorb a few 
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facts from the lectures, and if he is able 
to make the capital letters T and F, to 
fill in blanks with a word or words, to 
underline the incorrect word or words 
in sentences, or to transfer Arabic num- 
bers from one column to another in the 
form of matching questions, it is pos- 
sible for him to receive passing marks. 
But passing marks certainly are not the 
most important objectives in education. 


The objectives of composition as stated 


above surely are far more valuable to 
college students. But how can these 
objectives be attained without composi- 
tion classes if there are so few opportu- 
nities to discuss questions either in oral 
or written work? 

The instructors who attempt to use 
their composition classes as aids to bet- 
ter work in other classes by requiring 
students to write compositions on sub- 
jects pertaining directly to the subject 
matter in other courses will often hear 
this remark, “It isn’t necessary for us to 
write compositions upon subjects in our 
other classes in order to do better work 
in those classes, for we never need to 
write sentences in any of our examina- 
tions, and we never discuss any prob- 
lems in class.” The deplorability of this 
condition is readily realized by an in- 
vestigation of a number of examination 
questions. On one group of examina- 
tions in Economics 1, Social Institu- 
tions 1, Political Science A, History 1, 
and Philosophy 1, for example, the ques- 
tions ranged from forty-three matching 
questions in Political Science A to one 
hundred sixty-two multiple choice, true 
and false, and matching questions in 
Social Institutions 1. Not one question 
was asked that would necessitate the 
construction of a simple sentence. These 
tests appeared to be most successful at- 
tempts to deceive the students and to 
discourage them from any individual 
constructive thought whatsoever. That 
such a condition exists is appalling. 
When the situation requires that stu- 
dents give expression to their ideas, 


they will be hopelessly lost. It is then 
that they will find the training received 
in college inadequate to meet the de- 
mands upon them in the business and 
professional world. And this inade- 
quacy will not be entirely the fault of 
the student. It will be due, not to a lack 
of application, but rather to the methods 
used in the instruction of these students. 


CONOMIC conditions throughout 

the nation have been influential in 
changing the methods of teaching, a 
fact which in turn makes it even more 
essential to have separate classes in 
English composition. Increased teach- 
ing loads and increased enrollments ap- 
parently have made it necessary to use 
the lecture method to a great extent and 
to increase the number of objective ex- 
aminations in all classes. A change 
from the present organization of com- 
position classes to the new plan pro- 
posed by some would make it essential 
to have a lighter teaching load, smaller 
classes, and in many cases an increase 
in the number of classrooms. Addi- 
tional finances would be required to 
work out an effective program. In many 
cases this increase in expenditures 
would be prohibitive. 

The lecture methods now so widely 
used and the predominant practices in 
giving objective examinations make it 
impossible for students to receive ade- 
quate training either in oral or written 
composition ; consequently classes must 
be maintained in which students may 
receive such training. But the lecture 
method and large classes are not the 
only reasons why we must retain our 
composition classes as such. 

Apparently many instructors of other 
subjects fail to find the time to read 
papers that require the construction of 
simple sentences and the organization 
of paragraphs. It would seem illogical 
to think that these same instructors 
would find the time to do this if an 
added responsibility were given them. 
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One only need listen to the statements 
made by instructors in the other depart- 
ments and observe their methods of 
teaching to realize the training students 
could expect to receive in the funda- 
mentals of sentence and paragraph 
structure under the new plan. 

It is a well known fact that many 
instructors who have never taught com- 
position make the following statement : 
“Give me the facts. I don’t care what 
kind of English is used, how the sen- 
tences are punctuated, or how the words 
are spelled.” One who makes such a 
statement is either ignorant or else he 
admits that he himself does not know 
how to write. Many instructors in the 
other subjects frankly admit their in- 
ability to spell correctly, to punctuate 
correctly, or even to organize their 
thoughts into unified paragraphs. Others 
do not obtain higher degrees because 
they are unable to write a required 
thesis. For this reason they take an in- 
different attitude toward the subject of 
composition. Students certainly could 
not be expected to make any improve- 
ment if they were to receive instructions 
under such conditions. The new plan 
would demand a reorganization of the 
entire staff, a change of attitude on the 
part of many instructors, and special 
training in composition for others. 

The problems facing the English 
composition instructors who attempt to 
make their classes serve as aids to stu- 
dents in other classes are serious. But 
problems which would arise, if the 
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teaching of composition were left to the 
instructors in the other departments, 
would be still more serious. 


NNIS R. UTTER, instructor in 

physical sciences in our school, re- 
cently made the following helpful sug- 
gestion: “I believe that a ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement’ among instructors would be 
a better solution to the present difficul- 
ties. Let the science instructors, for 
example, use more discussion questions 
in their tests and allow more discussion 
in their classes ; and, on the other hand, 
let the instructors in English composi- 
tion encourage the use of science ma- 
terial for themes by students enrolled 
in science courses.” 

In order to give students the training 
in oral and written composition that is 
so vital to them, it is apparent that cur- 
rent practices in conducting classes and 
giving examinations in all other depart- 
ments have made composition classes 
more necessary for college students 
than ever before. Rather than abolish 
the composition courses and have com- 
position taught by the instructors of the 
other departments, it would be a far 
more intelligent step on the part of in- 
structors and administrators to insist 
upon a better organization in the com- 
position courses, a better cooperation 
among the members of the English de- 
partment, and a closer correlation of 
English and other subjects. When this 
is done, a higher standard of work in all 
departments will be the result. 


High School Enrollments Increase 


High school enrollments in the United States have virtually doubled every 
ten years since 1890. The 1890 high school enrollment of 203,000 pupils has climbed 
to more than 6,500,000, an all-time high for the secondary school population. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of increase in public high school registration has 
begun to decline, although the total number ‘of students in secondary schools is 
still on the upward trend. There are about 1,735,000 more students in high school 


today than there were in 1929-1930. 





What Place for the Special 


Teacher of Art? 


UESTIONS as to what is happen- 
ing to art and to other special sub- 


jects in the progressive secondary cur-: 


riculum are commonly heard. There 
are, of course, general trends which 
have been widely discussed: The pur- 
poses of the special subject are being re- 
defined in terms of the social and per- 
sonal needs of the individual; as 
functional relationships to other sub- 
jects and fields are being increasingly 
stressed, the scope of these subjects is 
broadening ; content is being selected or 
emphasized which will reveal the sub- 
ject’s social significance ; and activities 
are being motivated through student in- 
terests and are being selected to develop 
appreciations and abilities which will 
enrich everyday living. While there 
seems to be little doubt as to the desira- 
bility of these changes, teachers of spe- 
cial subjects are commonly concerned 
over their own place in the secondary 
school where a progressive curriculum 
is being developed. 

This concern is particularly true in 
the field of art. With the social studies 
forming a central unit in the program, a 
purely intellectual or factual approach 
to art has sometimes resulted. The limi- 
tations of time, equipment, and mate- 
rials appear to offer scant opportunity 
for creative experience. Content which 
was formerly selected to increase stu- 
dent appreciation has often been dis- 
carded for materials chosen primarily 
for their social or historical significance. 
Consequently some teachers believe that 
art experiences, as such, are being de- 
vitalized and that the traditional spe- 
cialized class for a group of interested 
students is more worth-while. As ef- 
forts are directed toward clarifying and 
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4 Because the high school teacher 
who is a specialist in her field often 
worries for fear there will be no place 
for her if the secondary program is or- 
ganized in some other fashion than 
according to subject department lines, 
we have asked a specialist to de- 
scribe the place she sees for herself in 
a school which is reducing the em- 
phasis on the traditional department. 
To answer this question, we sought a 
teacher from one of the schools oper- 
ating under the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association’s Eight Year Study. 
We decided to ask an art teacher to 
prepare our article, for we hear fre- 
quent speculation as to the nature of 
the art work to be done in a school 
with “social living” or similar classes. 
Eagle Rock, incidentally, has four 
full-time art teachers in a faculty of 
seventy-three. 

Mrs. Hood, who writes for us, is di- 
rector of the Fine Arts Area in the 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, 
where she has been since 1929. 





defining the possible contributions of 
the subject in meeting the general art 
needs of high school students, however, 
these problems are of diminishing im- 
portance. To show the contribution 
which the art teacher, as a subject spe- 
cialist, can make to the entire school 
program is the purpose of this article. 


BRIEF statement of the major 

problems confronting art teachers 
may be helpful. A few years ago, in 
spite of the fact that leading art teachers 
had professed and advocated the teach- 
ing of appreciation as a major aim since 
the early part of this century, art was a 
special subject taught to a few talented 
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students and with an emphasis on skills 
and techniques. Yet in a comparatively 
short time this subject has come to be 
commonly regarded as an essential part 
of the education of every boy and girl— 
primarily because rapid social and eco- 
nomic changes have made imperative 
demands on education, such as the rais- 
ing of cultural levels, producing intelli- 
gent and discriminating consumers, and 
developing creative minds. 


But there are difficult problems to be 
met before art can make its contribution 
in this new manner. The art teacher 
himself often is the product of a tech- 
nical or specialized education in his sub- 
ject and is, therefore, not adequately 
prepared to meet these problems even in 
his own field. Then, too, many of his 
fellow teachers have had scant experi- 
ence in any of the arts with the excep- 
tion of literature. Many of the parents 
of his students regard the arts as unnec- 
essary, impractical, unimportant, and in 
some instances, especially in the case of 
a boy, as a pursuit which is neither nor- 
mal nor manly. There is also the prob- 
lem of the adolescent student, intent on 
growing up and patterning his thinking 
and behavoir on the adult world in 
which he finds himself, who reflects this 
indifference and antipathy. 

In any ‘secondary school, therefore, 
in which a functional art program is 
being attempted, the art teacher faces 
these paradoxical problems : imperative 
social needs for the potential contri- 
butions of his subject ; and the need to 
develop in himself, in his students, in 
his fellow teachers, and in his com- 
munity an understanding of what the 
field can offer. 

These problems imply an art pro- 
gram which will function in the school 
as art itself should function in helping 
to meet the cultural needs of this civili- 
zation. Through the art expressions of 
a people we should come to know their 
hopes and ideals. Through art experi- 
ences we should be able to conserve and 
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develop a creative approach to life prob- 
lems resulting in a sense of freedom 
and self-fulfillment which is desirable 
for emotional stability. Through de- 
veloping appreciations and judgment 
we should learn to make discriminating 
choices in an industrial age where the 
need for creating products for their own 
sake has been largely eliminated. A 
sensitivity to the essential quality in the 
things which surround us, and a re- 
sponse to, and desire for, beauty should 
result in a zest for life itself. 


In actual practice it is doubtful 
whether such purposes are being ful- 
filled, even with a small group of 
talented students. But despite the diff- 
culties involved, some schools, with such 
social concepts as a background for de- 
veloping a new art curriculum and a 
frank analysis of the problems to be 
met in establishing it, are attempting 
such a program. They have usually 
begun through the introduction of art 
in the social studies, there being several 
sound reasons for this approach. The 
content of the social studies centers 
about basic human problems, and art is 
essential for a complete understanding 
of the material. Meeting art in his 
social science classes, the student comes 
to regard it as a natural life expression 
instead of an experience reserved for 
a few or one unrelated to the life of 
the average man. There is an advan- 
tage from the standpoint of organi- 
zation, also, for under this plan all stu- 
dents have fairly continuous contacts 
with art throughout their schooling. 


AS an example of the place of art in 

a progressive program, suppose we 
examine what has been done with this 
subject at Eagle Rock. Our first step 
in setting up a new art program three 
years ago was the elimination of a ten 
weeks’ required course in art appreci- 
ation and the introduction of art as a 
part of the content in the basic course 
over a period of six years. No actual 
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testing has been done to determine the 
effectiveness of this program, but there 
are many evidences that through these 
courses both teachers and students have 
developed new art interests and have 
come to regard art as a normal and de- 
sirable part of everyday living. 

But the methods which have proved 
to be most practical in teaching art in 


the social studies on the secondary level . 


are largely lecture, reading, exhibition, 
and discussion. This raises the ques- 
tion as to how effective these methods 
may be in developing abiding art inter- 
ests and appreciations which will be 
sustained and increased. Some teachers 
think that only through actual cre- 
ative experience with art materials can 
permanent results be attained. Others 
believe that looking, listening, and dis- 
cussing may in themselves be creative 
experience and that insufficient time and 
opportunity to develop even simple 
skills and techniques may result in un- 
successful adventures, in a sense of 
failure, and in indifference to or even 
a dislike for the subject. The art 
teacher is inevitably confronted with 
the dual problem of utilizing opportuni- 
ties throughout the whole school pro- 
gram for teaching art when and where 
it is most meaningful and also with 
balancing what often seems to be a 
necessarily intellectual approach in so- 
cial studies with experiences in which 
students may express themselves cre- 
atively with materials. 

Much has been done to relate art 
and the social duties. Almost nothing 
has been done as yet to stress the rela- 
tionships of art and the practical arts, 
science, and the other arts such as 
music, dancing, dramatics, and creative 
writing. One new demand on the art 
teacher, then, is that of exploring the 
wide opportunities in the school for 
making art a natural and vital part of 
living. Incidentally, the mere suggestion 
of these fields yet to be explored should 
be enough to set to rest the fears of 


any art teacher who doubts if there 
will be a place for her as subject depart- 
ment lines are broken down. 


O suggest the need and possibilities 

of making art function in one re- 
lated field, a brief summary of some 
of the important points which developed 
in a discussion last fall are presented 
here. A group of art and practical arts 
teachers met at that time to talk about 
their common problems with Paul 
Diederich, a member of the evaluation 
and curriculum staff of the Progressive 
Education Association’s “Commission 
of the Relation between School and 
College.” 

The following ideas were expressed 
at this meeting by the practical arts 
teachers and bear very directly on the 
question of whether there will continue 
to be a place for the art teacher : 

1. Practical arts students need training in 
design. 

2. The practical arts teacher may eventually 
receive design training as part of this prepara- 
tion for teaching, but the continued influence 
of the art teacher will always be desirable. 

3. The practical arts student now gets tech- 
niques and processes, but the creative spark— 
the idea—is not met in merely knowing how. 
Assistance is needed from the art teacher. 

4. Art for the practical art student should 
have a broad appreciational approach and not 
be limited just to the thing he is making. He 
should see that beauty in design is important 
and that money and material do not always 
determine the quality of a product. 

There are many teachers in the 
practical arts who have keen interests 
and excellent training in art and of 
course stress it in their classes, but there 
is no provision at present for bringing 
together these fields which have so much 
in common. To stress the significance 
of art in other fields is certainly a major 
responsibility of the art teacher. 

There is also great opportunity for 
realizing art objectives through certain 
general school activities. Art depart- 
ments have made fine and important 
contributions to such activities as the 
school annual, the staging of plays, and 
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the designing and making of decorations 
for social functions. Little, however, 
has been achieved through these activi- 
ties in developing art interests and in- 
creasing appreciations except for the 
small group of students majoring in art. 
One example, accordingly, is offered 
below which may suggest the possibili- 
ties of achieving art purposes through 
school activities. 

An athletic organization of senior 
boys, most of whom were not actively 
interested in art, was led to participate 
enthusiastically outside of class and as 
a group in making decorations for its 
annual dance. No marked change in 
appreciation or taste resulted from this 
experience, but it is believed that if such 
a plan could operate in all major ac- 
tivities over a period of three years it 
might effect changes not always possi- 
ble within the art class. 


HIS increased emphasis on art in 

other fields and through school ac- 
tivities throughout the school program 
should in no way supplant what is being 
done in art electives, for we will still 
have courses for a small but important 
group of students specializing in the 
subject. At Eagle Rock the enrollment 
in art courses has almost doubled within 
a period of four years, as has the num- 
ber of students majoring in art—even 
though the number of those expecting 
to enter art as a vocation has not in- 
creased so rapidly. 

With an expanding art program, 
Eagle Rock teachers faced the new 
responsibility of guiding this group 
through special interests so that per- 
sonal and individual needs might be 
more effectively met. A guidance plan 
for art majors, accordingly, has been 
developed which has been helpful in 
several ways. In addition to its primary 
purpose it has revealed typical art inter- 
ests on different grade levels, a differ- 
ence in art interests of boys and girls, 
and something of the extent to which 
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art is applied in other classes and out- 
side of school. Asa result of these find- 
ings the content of courses has been 
changed somewhat, for student inter- 
ests are now more widely used to initi- 
ate and motivate class activities, class 
work is developing about major school 
activities such as publicity and the 
staging of assemblies, and a keen inter- 
est in technique so typical of the high 
school student is being utilized more 
effectively to develop appreciation. 

To build an art curriculum of the 
type suggested here requires more 
teachers, more room, and more equip- 
ment, for the program is one of ex- 
pansion in this particular field. It also 
requires between teachers a splendid 
cooperation and a willingness to spend 
the time and energy to think things 
through together. Of greatest impor- 
tance, it demands an interested and 
understanding administration. 

At Eagle Rock we have set up a com- 
mittee to recommend activities through 
which major purposes may be achieved 
and to assist in their evaluation. It in- 
cludes teachers of music, art, dramatics, 
dancing, creative writing, sewing, shops, 
foreign language, social studies, and 
the sponsors of the boys’ and girls’ 
leagues. This is one of four curriculum 
committees in the school. The chair- 
man is a member of the administrative 
council, members of which have the 
opportunity of working with the princi- 
pal in the program planning, guidance, 
evaluation, and the selection of major 
school activities. The influence of such 
a group in the school should result in 
a more general understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the arts, in a more natural 
inclusion of art in school activities, and 
in a wider participation in such activi- 
ties by all students. 

‘Certainly such a program does not 
suggest that the art teacher need ex- 
perience any worry as to whether there 
will be a place for her in a progressive 
program. 





The House of Dreams— Plan 
Fora Happy Life ¢2y ciara n. comsrensen 


XPERIENCE as a counselor in a 

large cosmopolitan high school has 
made it evident to me that many girls 
lack the knowledge necessary to plan 
their lives. Most of them seem to be 
drifting along and trusting to chance. 
Some of them are planning for college, 
but aimlessly; others have business 
school in mind. When I realize the great 
number planning to be secretaries, just 
to take one example, I know that many 
will be disappointed. Life for them 
means chiefly the university, business 
college, or “some job.” They do not 
know that there are many other desir- 
able and perhaps fascinating occupa- 
tions in the world. While this informa- 
tion may be presented in various ways 
in their high school courses, the presen- 
tation lacks value and meaning unless it 
can be made more personal. Herein lies 
a challenge to the teacher. 


HE student body of Galileo High 

School in San Francisco offers a 
cross section of the social life of the 
city, for it draws from all economic and 
social groups. Some of the girls come 
from homes where culture and wealth 
furnish every advantage. They may 
have outside tutoring in any subject or 
sport in which they are interested, as 
well as the companionship of members 
of a well-bred society. There are girls 
from foreign homes, on the other hand, 
who are having tragic difficulties in 
bridging the gap between foreign-born 
parents and modern American life. 
Many girls from these groups, as well 
as those represented in the various so- 
cial degrees between, come from homes 
where the parents are too busy or un- 
able, for some reason, to give them the 





4 Guidance people will be interested 
in the device Mrs. Christensen de- 
scribes. She has discovered a novel 
way of introducing her group of girls 
to the books which she wants them to 
read. 

The author of this article is a 
teacher at Galileo High School, San 
Francisco, and is counselor for the 
sophomore girls of that school. It is 
her interest in girls which has led to 
her work in counseling. Before going 
to Galileo, Mrs. Christensen taught at 
Lowell High in the same city, where 
she came from a teaching position in 
a girls’ private school and a year in a 
New York high school. 





background for planning a useful and 
happy life. Counselors and teachers, 
therefore, must be the ones to give 
them the information they need. Re- 
alizing this to be part of my work, per- 
haps the largest part, I have wondered 
how to go about it. 

This fall I was given a large group 
of high freshmen to counsel. To this 
number was added in January a group 
of junior high school graduates. As 
these girls are to remain with me until 
their graduation, I decided to plan a 
long-term program beginning in Jan- 
uary which might furnish some of the 
background so many were lacking. In 
our system we are not given much time 
for counseling. One forty-minute pe- 
riod a day has to suffice for interviews, 
clerical work, program-making, in- 
vestigation, and all the necessary case 
handling ; hence, any medium for the 
dissemination of information and in- 
spiration must be compact and time- 
saving. 
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Knowledge can be presented in va- 
rious ways. It can be urged, insisted 
upon, or made enticing enough for stu- 
dents to want it. It can be given 
through the medium of lectures, group 
discussions, interviews or books. Since 
lectures do not reach every girl, since it 
would not be feasible to present the 
subject in an interview, and because I 
did not wish to wait until we could get 
around to group discussion, I chose 
books as the medium for reaching my 
students. The next question was how 
to present these books to them? 

I knew the library had many books 
full of information about vocational 
and social living. Information on how 
to take one’s place in the world, how 
to cultivate friends, and how to live a 
full, rich life, was there for the taking. 
The librarian had exhibits and displays 
of these types of books. But even the 
best exhibits will not interest students 
who need them, unless a feeling of that 
need has been aroused. It was a hit and 
miss proposition without some guid- 
ance. 

I not only wanted to organize this 
reading, but I wanted my charges to 
read systematically. The best plan 
seemed to be to group the books under 
different subjects. The librarian and I 
canvassed the library for the best books 
for this purpose. Together we made 
tentative lists under such headings as 
“Personality,” “How to Get Along 
With People,” “Hygiene.” But to me 
a list is just a list. I felt that when we 
gave it to the new students, over half 
of them would throw it in the waste 
basket unless it could be made attrac- 
tive enough to be kept as a permanent 
possession. The list, therefore, had to 
be attractive and stimulating. But how 
could it be made so? 

Margaret Bennett’s helpful book, 
Building Your Life’, gave the inspira- 

1 Bennett, Margaret, “Building Your Life ; 
Adventures in Self-Discovery and Self-Direc- 


tion.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 335 
pages. 
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tion for a presentation under the head- 
ing, “My House of Dreams.” Every 
girl of high school age is romantic. It 
is the time of life when she wants to be 
a great actress, a musician, a nurse on 
the field of battle, or to follow some 
great career. The librarian did not 
agree with my plan, for she felt that 
this romanticism would not appeal to 
many girls. After I had put the ma- 
terial before some of my senior stu- 
dents and had found them enthusiastic, 
she admitted that my plan might have 
the right appeal. 


Y House of Dreams has become a 
folder with a cover designed in 
the art department. It contains an in- 
troduction and a list of books selected 
from our own library. Our “House” 
was divided into rooms. The books, 
each described by a sentence or two, 
are grouped under the following head- 
ings: 
. Personality and Philosophy. 
Home Making. 
Vocations. 
Buying and Budgeting. 
Etiquette and Manners. 
Health and Hygiene. 
How to Make Yourself Attractive. 
Play and Avocations. 

Each room in the House of Dreams 
represents some aspect of life. The 
choice was not easy to make, as some 
of the phases of life were inclusive. 
After much regrouping, however, the 
final selection was as follows: 


PNAS whe 


1. Site stood for Environment. 

2. Blue Prints for Plans, in accordance 
with ability or vocation. 

3. Foundations for Attitudes. 

4. Front Doors and Windows for 
a. Life outside—social, business, civic. 
b. Speech. 

5. Living Room for 

‘a. Manners. 
b. How to get along with people. 

6. Dining Room for Etiquette. 

7. Powder Room for making yourself 
attractive. 
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8. Library for 
a. Choice of reading. 
b. How to study. 


9. Master Bedroom for 
a. Mental health. 
b. Personality. 

c. Philosophy. 


10. Bath for 
a. Personal hygiene. 
b. Health. 


11. Playroom for Avocations. 


12. Kitchen for 
a. Diet. 
b. Home making. 


13. Tradesman’s Entrance for 
a. Buying. 
b. Budgeting. 
14. Grounds for 
a. Sports. 
b. Exercise. 

Under each of these rooms were 
listed references for that particular 
subject in the various books. For ex- 
ample, under environment were two 
references. One was for Chapter 7 of 
Building Your Life, and the other was 
Chapter 6 of What Is She Like?? Thus, 
a girl could select some phase of life 
about which she wished information 
and find several references from va- 
rious books. 


T? put our idea in effect, we plan- 

ned an orientation assembly of the 
girls in the library during the first 
week of school so that the books might 
be introduced. At this meeting we 
handed each girl a booklet and showed 
her how to use the library. The meet- 
ing was opened by the vice-president 
_ 2 Brockman, Mary, “What Is She Like? A 


Personality Book for Girls.” Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. 210 pages. 


of the student body, who gave these 
new students a general welcome and 
stressed the continued use of the book- 
let throughout high school life. Many 
of the organizations of the school had 
a representative to tell of their work. 
The librarian explained how to find 
books, magazines, papers, and refer- 
ence books. Thus was launched the 
little book which will give the inspira- 
tion for planting a happy and well- 
rounded life. 

The cooperation of the librarian was 
most helpful; in fact, the work would 
have taken much longer without her 
help. Knowing books as she does, she 
easily recommended the most suitable 
for the list. Her ideas, criticisms, and 
enthusiasm were also of inestimable 
value. The contents of the folder were 
mimeographed, and the work of as- 
sembling was all done by students. 

The results? We shall have to wait 
at least six months before we can 
judge. The number of times each book 
is withdrawn for reading will show 
how popular it has become. As I was 
reviewing these books, some girls from 
a senior class were in my office and saw 
one of them. I told them I thought it 
was full of information for girls about 
to go to college. One girl picked it up 
and started to read. Before the class 
began, five girls were reading over her 
shoulder. One of the girls told me re- 
cently that she had been trying to get 
that same book for a month, but it was 
always out. If this incident is any 
criterion of future results, The House 
of Dreams will be a success. 


“School Activities” Broadens Field 


School Activities, extra-curricular activity magazine edited by Harry C. 
McKown and published at Topeka, Kansas, announces a program of expansion 
that will be of interest to many teachers. This magazine, which has heretofore 
confined itself to the activity interests of high schools, will from now on include 
the elementary school in its scope and purpose. 











A Grading System for High 
School Journalism By BERTON J. BALLARD 


INCE they have such fine motiva- 

tion for their work, many teachers 
of journalism would gladly abandon 
the grading system. But because this is 
not ordinarily possible, the next best 
thing is to devise a system of grading 
that will be as nearly just as is pos- 
sible. Other virtues of a system of ar- 
riving at grades should be simplicity 
and understandability so far as the 
students are concerned. Perhaps it will 
be well to consider such a system—one 
which several teachers have found of 
value. 

Journalism is not a simple subject, 
but a conglomeration of many activi- 
ties. The first thing to do is to break 
down the work into its many phases, 
say, news writing, editorial writing, 
re-writing, typing, proof reading, ad- 
writing and soliciting, copy-reading, 
make-up, and a score of other activi- 
ties. Within these activities, break up 
the work into commensurate units of 
work—this has to be done arbitrarily 
in some cases — and, when you have 
found out the unit with which each 
activity deals, assign a definite value 
to it. 

A unit in newswriting would be a 
story ; a unit of work in proof reading 
would be a galley; a unit in copy read- 
ing would be a story read, corrected, 
and headed; a unit in typing would be 
a certain number of words or length of 
time, and so on. For getting the work 
in on time — regardless of quality — 
give the student one point for each 
unit. If the work is satisfactorily done, 
give him one more point. If the work 
is superlatively done, give him another 
point. Thus in your grade book every 
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q Mr. Ballard, author of this article, 
is acting assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Prior to accepting his present 
position, he was on the faculty of 
Northwestern University. At both of 
these universities he has directed 
classes of teachers studying methods 
of teaching high school journalism. 





piece of work will be graded 1, 2 or 3. 
In the case where the unit of work is 
large, such as covering a track meet, 
supervising make-up, or similar job, 
you might arbitrarily weight the grade 
by multiplying it by two or three. In 
this case the grades would run 2, 4, 6, 
or 3, 6, 9. 

If one uses this system, all he has 
to do at the end of the grading period 
is to cast up a student’s record. Both 
the quantity of the work and the qual- 
ity have been merged into addable units, 
and the best student, i.e., the most pro- 
ductive as well as the best in quality, 
will automatically receive the highest 
score, and the worst student will have 
the lowest score. Grades in between 
can then be awarded on the basis of 
natural breaks in the curve or on the 
basis of a normal curve distribution. 

With numbers there can be no argu- 
ment, and your grade book may be- 
come a public document for the stu- 
dents to check against at any time to 
see their standing. One teacher has 
assigned the work of entering the num- 
bers in the book to a class secretary, 
whose duty it was to cast up the record 
from time to time for all who were 
interested. 














A GRADING SYSTEM FOR HIGH SCHOQL JOURNALISM 


Journalism teachers not only have to 
assess values on a multiplicity of 
chores, but in most schools they must 
likewise deal with students varying 
widely in ability. Not infrequently a 
journalism class will contain both the 
brightest and most active students in 
the high school and also the very 
stupidest. These latter are often put 
into journalism classes, as an admini- 
strator once expressed it, “because they 
couldn’t learn English in the other 
classes, and besides I believe every boy 
and girl, regardless of ability, should 
have a chance to work on our high 
school paper.” 
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Most journalism teachers are not in 
a position to dictate policies to admini- 
strators and must adjust their class 
procedures to the conditions as they 
are found. The suggested division of 
tasks, with a weighting by promptness, 
satisfactoriness, and quality, has a fur- 
ther advantage in this regard. Students 
who do not have the ability to write 
well can still make a success by doing 
well the other tasks that may be as- 
signed to them. This will frequently 
improve the morale of the class and, 
therefore, the quality of the high school 
publications. 





“America Gropes for Peace”: A Review 


In America Gropes for Peace (Johnson Book Company, 1937; 214 pages, 
$2.10), Harold B. Hinton has given the world picture as he sees it. Ten of the 
seventeen years Mr. Hinton has been on the staff of the New York Times have 
been spent in Europe. His experiences are made the basis of the observations 
collected in America Gropes for Peace. 

The contents of the book are divided into three parts, entitled: “The World 
in Ferment,” “Can the United States Stay Clear?” and “What Ails the World?” 
In the first part, the author gives a brief summary of the world picture as he sees 
it today, along with an historical sketch. He makes the rather interesting obser- 
vation, in his chapter on China, that it is doubtful whether the Chinese inhabi- 
tants of Manchuria (Manchukuo) would like to see the Japanese leave because 
order has been restored by Japan. Farther on in the chapter, Mr. Hinton empha- 
sizes the fact that “the United States wants isolation, in so far as isolation will 
prevent involvement in war, but it also wants and preaches the fullest possible 
restoration of world commerce, not only for economic advantages but as a pre- 
ventive of war. In its international relations, the country seems at this point try- 
ing to face both ways at once, a feat that has never been, and presumably never 
will be accomplished.” This statement answers, in part at least, the question which 
is used as the title of Part II. 

In order to overcome the ills of the world which Mr. Hinton sets forth in such 
chapters of Part III as “Industrial Indigestion,” “Atrophy of Common Sense,” 
“The Virus of Autocracy,” and “The Burden of Militarism,” every effort should 
be made by leaders to hear from the common people—the “weak vocal cords” 
must be strengthened, for there is a certain “realization that democracy, as a 
system is on trial before a small but aggressive jury of nations convinced in 
advance that it is a failure.” 

The figured charts, the “ready references” at the end of each chapter and the 
bibliography at the end of the book, all enhance its value. The decided tendency 
toward oversimplification, the repetition, and weakness of organization of mate- 
rials are unfortunate features. 

America Gropes for Peace emphasizes the fact that America is groping. The 
book is an interestingly written, brief summary for those who have had little 
opportunity to read extensively about American problems of peace in a turbulent 
world. The author wrote the volume as a handbook of current history. Whether 
it serves its purpose or not depends on the previously acquired information of 
the person who reads it—Wattace H. Moore, Palo Alto Senior High School. 











Covina’s Five Years of Adult 


Education 


HE California State Department 

of Education through the office of 
the chief of the division of adult and 
continuation education prescribes mini- 
mum conditions under which local 
boards develop the operation of adult 
programs. These prescribe the employ- 
ment of a principal different from that 
of the day high school, with a maximum 
assignment of forty working hours per 
week devoted to all school duties and a 
minimum of sixteen devoted to adult 
activities. A minimum of 128 separate 
evening sessions is required. A general 
outline of the curriculum is required, to- 
gether with a statement of the objec- 
tives of each individual course and a de- 
tailed outline of its content. Various 
statistical reports dealing with attend- 
ance, budget, and general operation are 
required. Beyond these general super- 
visory conditions the determination of 
local policy is left to the board and its 
administrative officers, the superintend- 
ent and principal, and the teachers. 

In return for compliance with the re- 
quirements of the State Department, 
the local boards are reimbursed from 
state sources on the basis of years main- 
tained and average daily attendance, 
with funds sufficient, under careful 
management, to support completely lo- 
cal programs of adult education. By 
this system there is an equalization of 
the burden of financial support of adult 
education such that it may be entirely 
state supported. This system is out- 
standing among the states of the na- 
tion and has had much to do with plac- 
ing California in the front ranks in the 
field of education. 

In the autumn of the school year 
1932-1933 the Board of Education of 
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4qBy VERNE R. ROSS 





4 Doctor Ross, principal of the Covina 
Evening High School since its incep- 
tion in 1932, here reports on what the 
school has achieved during the five 
years of its existence. Throughout his 
article he emphasizes the lessons 
that have been learned during this 
period of experimentation. 

As the author explains in his ar- 
ticle, he serves as vice-principal in 
the Covina Union High School in 
addition to directing the evening 
school. He was first connected with 
the high school in 1911 when he came 
there as a science teacher from Citrus 
Union High School. He has been 
vice-principal at Covina since 1921. 





Covina Union High School District au- 
thorized the organization of a separate 
evening high school under the plan pro- 
vided by the California School Code. 
Under this authorization a separate 
principal for the evening high school 
was employed, and the community em- 
barked on a definite plan of adult edu- 
cation. 

The Covina Board of Education and 
the district superintendent are sympa- 
thetic toward adult education and have 
done much to encourage the growth and 
development of various projects. A 
monthly report is furnished the board 
showing the attendance in each class, 
and all major matters of policy are sub- 
mitted to them and their recommenda- 
tions followed. 

' The principal of the evening high 
school is also vice-principal of the day 
school. This makes possible a direct 
correlation of the activities of the two 
institutions. It works for harmony be- 
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tween the teaching staffs of the two 
schools and for the utilization of the 
same administrative offices, class rooms, 
and physical plant. 


N all fields of educational work the 

success of any class depends prima- 
rily on the personality of the teacher. 
This is more pronounced in adult classes 
than in secondary work on the adoles- 
cent level. Interest is the main factor in 
the attendance of an adult class. If the 
teacher is not alive to the teaching situ- 
ation, if he is not an expert in his sub- 
ject, he finds that interest on the part of 
his pupils is failing and that attendance 
lags to the vanishing point. Of im- 
portance equal to a subject knowledge 
is that set of human factors that make 
up personality and the ability to “get 
on” with people. The individual who as- 
pires to become an adult teacher and is 
lacking in these two characteristics can 
never succeed. 

In general, at Covina, it is the policy 
to secure teachers outside the regular 
high school force. Exceptions to this 
are the teachers of mechanical and shop 
subjects. Their responsibility for the 
care and operation of tools and ma- 
chines is a factor favoring the use of 
the same men in both day and evening 
schools. The broad-minded policy of 
the State Department of Education in 
certification of individuals who are ex- 
perts in the fields which they teach is 
desirable. Their training through ex- 
perience and the pursuit of a minimum 
number of hours of instruction in edu- 
cation before the renewal of the creden- 
tial has worked satisfactorily. In spite 
of this liberal policy, however, there is a 
shortage of successful adult teachers. 
Additional courses are waiting to be or- 
ganized when satisfactory teachers are 
found. 


HAT success the Covina adult 
program has experienced is due in 
a large measure to the receptive man- 


ner in which the movement has been 
received by the community. No edu- 
cational system should lag behind the 
normal progress and development of 
the community which it serves. Neither 
should it, through the long-sighted 
vision of its administration, get far in 
advance of community needs and pres- 
ent opportunities. The educational theo- 
rist may sit at his desk and work out 
ideal projects in adult education that 
would add much to the material and 
cultural progress of his community, but, 
unless a present community need for 
these projects exists, they are doomed 
to failure. The sooner an adult admin- 
istrator learns this, the less grief he 
experiences. 


The Covina Evening High School 
and the community sponsor many 
forums. In the development of these 
projects a large steering committee has 
been organized. The personnel is en- 
listed from all formally organized 
groups in the community, each one be- 
ing asked to nominate a member to par- 
ticipate in the activities of this planning 
committee. Although this method fre- 
quently results in individuals finding a 
place in its personnel who have little 
interest in the work of the group, in 
general enough individuals who are 
thoroughly interested are enlisted to act 
as an effective advisory group. This 
committee meets once or twice each 
year, reviews past forum activities, and 
makes suggestions for the future per- 
taining to subjects, type of program, 
speakers, and general details of admin- 
istration. 

Within the last year a smaller ad- 


visory committee of five members has 


been organized. The general purpose of 
this committee is, as its name indicates, 
to supply advice and counsel to the adult 
administration. Liberal and conserva- 
tive viewpoints, diversity of interests, 
and district geographical locations are 
represented. Two or three meetings 
each year are held at which general 
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policies are discussed, criticisms of the 
adult program are offered, and avenues 
of improvement are suggested. The 
individual members are called upon as 
need arises for counsel in fields in which 
they may be qualified to act. 

Through these two committees op- 
portunities are presented to codrdinate 
the adult program with many commu- 
nity organizations. Also, the members 
may bring to the administration oppor- 
tunities for educational service that 
would otherwise be unknown. 

There are three weekly newspapers 
in the high school district. A news re- 
lease is issued each Tuesday morning to 
these papers. In this are included items 
regarding the adult education organiza- 
tion that may possibly have a com- 
munity-wide interest. The papers usu- 
ally print an article verbatim, although 
it may sometimes be modified and short- 
ened if they are crowded for space. The 
editors appreciate the importance of 
adult education and are most coopera- 
tive in all forms of publicity that per- 
tain to it. In the past there have been 
editorials on the operation of the adult 
program. This helpful attitude of the 
newspapers has had much to do with 
the progress that the movement has 
made in the community. 


HE general division into which 
most of the adult educational proj- 
ects fall may be classed as social, civic, 
avocational, homemaking, and parent 
education. Little has been done in the 
vocational field, as there has been no 
community demand along this line. 
The outstanding project of the entire 
program has been the growth of the 
forum movement. Prior to the formal 
organization of the separate evening 
adult school, interest in a forum had 
developed and the women’s club had 
carried on a limited program, securing 
a speaker who gave a series of lectures 
on psychology. The administration of 
the evening high school cooperated in 
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the organization of a broader project, 
largely in the field of economics. 

In the beginning, five years ago, about 
five meetings a year were held. Interest 
and support have grown until in the 
current year a meeting is held each 
Monday night between the first of 
October and the middle of May. The 
attendance has varied between thirty 
and four hundred. Approximately a 
thousand different individuals will be 
enrolled during the entire series of the 
present year. 

Over this five-year period forum 
projects have been conducted centering 
around topics in the fields of economics, 
political science, foreign affairs, psy- 
chology, philosophy, music, art, litera- 
ture, travel, forms of government, 
church and world affairs. The general 
plan on which the meetings are con- 
ducted is a lecture by an outstanding 
authority, followed by a discussion of 
the topic. In this discussion various 
methods have been used. They include 
oral questions from the floor, written 
questions, and the panel type. The loca- 
tion of Covina in proximity to Los 
Angeles has made possible the securing 
of satisfactory speakers. The Extension 
Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the California Association 
for Adult Education have rendered 
valuable assistance in securing speak- 
ers. These speakers are certified by 
the State Department of Education 
as special lecturers and reimbursed 
through the means of school warrants. 

In addition to these general forum 
meetings, several have been conducted 
in special fields. Among these have 
been income tax methods, salesmanship, 
alcohol education, leadership training 
of youth, parent education, family rela- 
tions, and motion picture appreciation. 
These have had an appeal to a limited 
number of citizens, but they have on 
the whole filled a very definite need. 


Americanization work in the form of 
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a class in the training of aliens toward 
naturalization as citizens has been held 
annually for many years. Most of the 
members of these classes have been 
admitted to citizenship. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult each year to secure 
sufficient enrollment to maintain this 
project. This is a healthy situation in 
that most of the aliens have become 
citizens. 

Subjects of an avocational nature 
make up a considerable portion of the 
adult program. Among these have been 
classes in various shop activities, physi- 
cal education for men and women, 
floriculture and gardening, photogra- 
phy, radio, landscape painting, china 
painting, arts and crafts, pottery, art 
metal, weaving, bookbinding, piano, 
voice, and guitar. Along the line of the 
more academic subjects, but yet of an 
avocational nature, have been classes in 
Spanish, German, French, English, dra- 
matics, creative composition, and litera- 
ture. 

Homemaking has been represented 
by classes in sewing, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, cooking, knitting, and various 
forms of art needle work. Parent Edu- 
cation has been carried on in projects in 
child study and in classes for mothers 
of pre-school children. In the latter 
the small children are the laboratory 
material for the study of their growth 
and development. Courses of a semi- 
vocational nature have been given in 
mechanical drawing, petroleum tech- 
nology, diesel engineering, and commer- 
cial aviation. 

Two projects of particular interest, 
in that they have served groups with 
unusual needs, have been homemaking 
for Mexican women and lip reading for 
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the hard of hearing. The content of the 
former was adapted to the economy and 
facilities of the Mexican home and in- 
cluded sewing, cooking, arts and crafts, 
and floriculture. The lip reading course 
not only provides for a better method of 
communication between these unfortu- 
nates, but makes possible an avenue of 
social contact that produces a decided 
uplift. 


ERTAIN outcomes of this five- 

year educational project are ap- 
parent in the community. A certain 
degree of tolerance and broad-minded- 
ness has been developed by the forum 
programs. At no time has any form of 
propaganda been permitted to creep into 
the programs. Speakers on all sides of 
present-day topics have been heard. 
Topics of a controversial nature are 
discussed fairly and impartially. Read- 
ing in many fields has been stimulated, 
and the demand for certain books men- 
tioned in the forum programs has been 
great at the local city library. The per- 
sonal needs of many citizens have been 
gratified through the various avocational 
classes, this leading to a more stabilized 
community. 

There have been mistakes made dur- 
ing these five years. Perhaps the best 
lesson learned from these mistakes has 
been the consciousness that we should 
never try to force on the community an 
educational project for which there is 
no community need or demand. And 
possibly equally important has been a 
realization that the adult education ad- 
ministrator should be quick to sense 
opportunities in his community and to 
marshal various community forces in 
taking advantage of these opportunities. 


Dates Announced for Principal's Conference 
The annual conference of California secondary school principals has been 
scheduled to meet in Hollywood, April 11, 12, and 13. The meetings of the con- 
ference will be held in Hollywood High School. 











The Dilemma of a Class- 


Room Teacher 


OME years ago while passing a 

church I caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a few words of an inscription carved 
in the lintel above the main entrance— 
“Forever settled in Heaven.” If any- 
thing is forever settled in Heaven, we 
can be just as certain that it is for- 
ever unsettled on earth. And education, 
whose only constant is permanency of 
change, is no exception. 


What are we to teach, and how are 
we to teach it? What materials of in- 
struction have present significance and 
at the same time offer definite possibili- 
ties for practical adaptation and use in 
a world of constantly shifting values ? 
In our classroom activities what can 
we do for youth to enable him to live 
abundantly as well as to prepare him 
to make a living? How are we as 
teachers to adapt our methods and pro- 
cedures to fit the individual needs and 
requirements of the infinite variety of 
personalities that confront us daily, to 
see that every receptacle brought to the 
fount of learning, regardless of size, is 
filled to the brim with a refreshing 
draught ? 


E must admit that predicaments 
beset us on all sides. If we 
emphasize the acquiring of the older 
knowledges and skills, we are out of 
joint with the times; if we stress such 
informal, present-day intangibles as 
“individual aptitudes,” “creative think- 
ing,” and “social relationships,” we are 
failing to hand down the torch of learn- 
ing to guide the stumbling feet of youth 
in his upward climb. 
Some insist that the sole purpose of 
the public school is to prepare for the 
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4 By ERNEST G. BISHOP 





a In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Bishop poses a series of questions 
which bother him as a classroom 
teacher. He has no answer for them 
—in fact, he infers that there is no 
answer. His purpose is to show that 
there is nothing ever settled in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Bishop has been teaching Eng- 
lish in the schools of Pasadena for 
the last thirteen years. At the pres- 
ent time, he is in the William McKin- 
ley Junior High School of that city. 





university; others stoutly affirm that 
the function of the public school is to 
prepare boys and girls for the way of 
life in a democratic society. We must 
appeal to the interest of the adolescent, 
we hear, regardless of what that inter- 
est may be. But after all, if interest is 
to dominate the educational scene, we 
must admit that subject matter is purely 
of secondary importance; and perhaps 
it is. 

Once education was said to approxi- 
mate life; now we say it is life. If we 
insist on evaluating our techniques and 
methods in terms of interest, will the 
instruction we give actually function 
in life? What will happen to youth so 
trained after he leaves school? Will 
the employer keep in mind his particu- 
lar interest, build his job around it, and 
take pains to see that no difficult or dis- 
agreeable situation arises which would 
result in any loss of that interest? 

Again, Dr. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, deplores the 
present tendency to place education on 
a purely utilitarian basis and vigorously 
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reaffirms the doctrine of education as 
discipline. In contrast to the current 
easy-way-out school of educators, he 
urges an about-face, a return to the rich 
and timeless experiences of the race 
preserved in the classics and to a re- 
vival of formal grammar, which, he de- 
clares, instead of being an outmoded 
and antiquated relic of bygone days, is 
a critically essential tool in the mastery 
of reading skills. “The degeneracy of 
instruction in English grammar should 
not blind us to the fact that only through 
grammatical study can written works 
be understood.”* 

If we take our educational literature 
seriously, we shall be puzzled and be- 
wildered by the mass of contradictions, 
confusions, and inconsistencies we find. 
Continued reading unsettles rather than 
settles. After all the searching of 
printed pages we do, we wonder if any 
method, process, project, or activity we 
employ warrants our continuing to use 
it. Our English texts, for example, are 
designed to present the principles of 
correct use and construction that func- 
tion in speech and writing; and on the 
other hand journalists who deal at first 
hand with the raw material from which 
our language is wrought declare that 
these same texts are too arbitrary and 
rigid to keep pace with the growth and 
development of language as a living and 
evolving entity. So, shall we insist on 
no deviation from academic standards, 





1 Hutchins, Robert Maynard: “What Is a 
General Education?” Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, 173: 607. (November) 1936. 


or shall we reach out towards the more 
recent and vital growths? And if we 
decide to recognize the newer forms and 
accretions, how far can we go without 
bogging our pupils down in a mass of 
illogical situations, confusions, and per- 
plexities ? 


peaears I should envy the in- 

structor who has all the problems 
solved, all the questions settled, all the 
answers filed neatly away for future 
reference. To me the best time for and 
method of presenting a new block of 
work is forever a puzzle, one that re- 
quires constant effort and attention for 
its successful solving. The quest for 
certainty I find futile. 


Regardless of what I do, is it possi- 
ble for me to know the results of my 
teaching activities? How can I deter- 
mine if I have achieved what I have set 
out ‘to accomplish? Can my classroom 
efforts be measured objectively? In an 
age of shifting values I face situations 
that are never settled and try endlessly 
experiments whose outcomes are always 
problematic. When, after persistent 
efforts, the day yields no apparent re- 
sults, and when youth, more restive and 
inattentive than usual, sturdily resists 
the inducements of various learning 
situations, I console myself with the 
comforting thought that perhaps un- 
consciously I have initiated a progres- 
sive régime, or at least have instituted 
an activity program. And perhaps the 
dilemma is an illusion after all. 


Enrollment in Vocational Education 


Enrollments in vocational education classes in public high schools are higher 
this year than last, when 1,382,000 youths and adults were enrolled to study trades 
and industries, home economics, and vocational. 











The Classical Museum at 


Venice High School 


OR many years Venice High School 

has been gathering a collection of 
antique objects of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman origin. During several sum- 
mers which he spent in Italy, Principal 
E. W. Clark secured many of these ob- 
jects, which have formed the basis of 
a museum. Principal Clark thus de- 
scribes the development and use of the 
museum : 

“We secured many fine pieces of an- 
cient bronze and pottery. These in- 
cluded coins representing the most im- 
portant periods of the Roman Empire 
and Etruscan bronze ornaments and im- 
plements. Among the bronzes we have 
a strigil, a razor, an ornamental head 
piece for women, fibulae, rings, keys, 
and similar objects. In bone and ivory 
there are needles, stili, dice, and so on. 
In pottery we have several dozen repre- 
sentative Etruscan Bucchero vases and 
Greek vases from the black-figured pe- 
riod down to the Apulian period. There 
are Roman pieces consisting of great 
stone amphorae and a unique collection 
of Roman lamps. Besides we have two 
or three dozen fine plaster casts of 
statues and statuettes representing fa- 
mous ancient sculptures ; reproductions 
in Italian marble of the ruins of an 
ancient Roman temple ; and marbles of 
many colors and of many names, such 
as the Romans used in their palaces, 
public buildings, temples, and streets. 

“All of these are displayed in cases in 
the museum, which is a room adjoining 
the Latin room, and connected with it 
by sliding doors. There are, besides, 
many splendid large pictures of the 
forum, the coliseum, temples, and so 
forth. 
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q This brief article has been adapted 
from materials on file in the office of 
the chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass. 





“Because of our own unique collec- 
tion and our ability to house, for the 
time being, the antiquities which I also 
purchased for the Board of Education 
and which belong to what is known as 
the Classical Center, objects numbering 
many score are housed in connection 
with our specimens. This combined col- 
lection of Classical Center and Venice 
High School specimens is open at all 
times to individuals and groups from 
other schools. During the last year, 
some dozen or more groups of about 
forty each have visited this collection. 
They have spent from an hour to two 
hours here, and the objects have been 
carefully explained to them by the 
writer. 

“As time goes on we plan to add to 
the collection. It already is a worth- 
while museum of ancient ceramics and 
bronzes. There are several specimens 
that are rare and of great value. 

“Such a project cannot easily be 
undertaken by every school, but, since 
there was knowledge and a great in- 
terest in these things, we at Venice High 
School have more or less devoted our- 
selves in the classical department to this 


-kind of laboratory study of ancient 


civilizations. If there is such a thing as 
progressive education, we feel that the 
térm may well be applied to what we are 
doing in the departments of art, ancient 
history, and classics.” 




















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


WPA Speech Project Makes Ma- 
terial Available to Interested Teach- 
ers.—Three years ago, WPA Speech 
Project No. 1448 was begun under the 
sponsorship of the California State De- 
partment of Education, with Vocha 
Fiske as director. With a large group 
of WPA workers, Miss Fiske can- 
vassed the numerous problems of 
speech education and prepared seven 
sub-reports. This material is being dis- 
tributed by the Western Association of 
Teachers of Speech and may be ob- 
tained from the Association’s Secre- 
tary, J. Richard Bietry, 735 North 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. The 
titles of the sub-reports are “Tests and 
Measurements,” “Apparatus and 
Equipment,” ‘‘Master Scientists” 
(Radio Scripts), “Communication Se- 
quence,” “Group Verse Speaking,” 
“Activity Unit Analysis,” and “Crea- 
tive Self-Expression.” The major unit 
of work, Speech in Education, will soon 
be released as a bulletin of the State 
Department of Education. Teachers 
interested in the problems of speech 
will find these publications a rich source 
of practical suggestion and of materials 
for their classes. 
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Sacramento Studies Its Instruc- 
tional Organization. — A statement 
received from F. Melvyn Lawson, vice- 
principal of the Sacramento Senior 
High School, indicates that the school 
is entering upon a study of its present 
form of departmental organization. 
The study is being made in an effort 
to discover what type of instructional 


organization and administration is best 
suited to achieve the avowed objectives 
of the school. The problem has been 
attacked first by the staff of depart- 
ment heads themselves but is destined 
to include the entire institution as time 
goes on. 

It is hoped that the program of study, 
as it is now conceived in Sacramento, 
will result in: (1) an investigation of 
the problems involved in department 
organization, (2) a discussion and an 
analysis, by all concerned, of the facts 
involved; (3) the emergence of a set 
of conclusions based upon a collective 
consideration of the whole question, 
and (4) the application of whatever 
plan is finaily adopted. It is estimated 
that such a program will have to be 
projected upon at least a five-year basis. 

“To date,” states Mr. Lawson, “only 
the first step has been taken, but al- 
ready it appears that secondary schools 
all over the country have recognized 
(at least theoretically) the need for an 
instructional organization along other 
than subject matter lines. And in some 
places, a definite attempt has been made 
to set up such form of organization. 
At any rate, it appears that few are 
satisfied that the modern conception of 
general, non-technical education can be 
effectively translated into the classroom 
through the medium of rigid, subject 
matter fields.” 

sf 7 7 

Azusa School Offers New Course 
in Guidance and Consumer Educa- 
tion. — Citrus Union High School, 
Azusa, has just introduced a new 
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course this year in “Guidance and Con- 
sumer Education” which is meeting 
with a fine reception from both stu- 
dents and parents. The general pur- 
pose of the course is to provide students 
of the eleventh and twelfth years the 
opportunity for self-discovery, self- 
improvement, and self-mastery to a de- 
gree that could not be afforded in 
the usual type subject-matter course. 
Through a program combining individ- 
ual testing and counseling and group 
guidance, students are helped to make 
wiser choices in respect to their edu- 
cational, personal, and social-civic prob- 
lems. 

The first semester’s work deals 
largely with matters relating to educa- 
tional-vocational guidance. The second 
semester’s work centers about the study 
of intelligent consumption and whole- 
some use of leisure time, the aim being 
not merely to inform students of the 
world of economic goods about them, 
but to inspire them toward more cre- 
ative living. Physical and mental 
health, personality development, and 
cultural refinement receive constant 
emphasis throughout the entire course. 

The methodology of the course in- 
volves abundant free-reading and re- 
ports, visits to class and talks by leaders 
in various occupational fields, and con- 
siderable use of visual aids, particularly 
motion pictures. A project in voca- 
tional study is required of each student. 

7 7 7 


Twenty-two County Superintend- 
ents Plan Secondary Curriculum 
Work.—In accordance with Senate 
Bill No. 424, which became a law due 
to the action of the last state legislature, 
“The county superintendent of schools 
may, with the approval of the county 
board of education, provide for the 


preparation and coordination of courses 


of study for the high school or high 
schools of any district under his juris- 
diction. The cost of such service shall 
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be paid out of the unapportioned 
county high school fund.” 

The budgets of twenty-two county 
superintendents set aside a part of the 
unapportioned county high school fund 
for such preparation and codrdination 
of high school courses of study. Letters 
of inquiry from the State Department 
of Education addressed to these school 
officials have revealed the plans out- 
lined below. 


In several counties, the superintend- 
ents are arranging conferences with 
high school principals and others to 
discuss ways and means of procedure. 
In Santa Clara County, Supt. Lewis H. 
Britton has contacted some of the prin- 
cipals and expects to arrange a meet- 
ing of all the principals to secure sug- 
gestions regarding the manner in which 
the county office may assist in curricu- 
lum work. In Fresno County, progress 
has been delayed by the illness of a 
member of the staff; Supt. C. W. Ed- 
wards expects to give attention to the 
matter as soon as possible. In Orange 
County, the local organization of high 
school principals is engaged in the task 
of formulating a program. Supt. Ray 
Adkinson indicates that his staff is 
ready to render any possible assistance. 


In San Bernardino County, Supt. C. 
Burton Thrall expects soon to call to- 
gether representatives from the differ- 
ent high schools to discuss the plans. 
In Imperial County, Supt. C. B. Col- 
lins states that a short-time project may 
be begun in the spring. In Glenn 
County, Supt. E. P. Mapes speaks of 
the desirability of assisting the high 
schools in their efforts to improve their 
offerings and suggests cooperative 
planning on the part of all the county 
superintendents of the state so that a 
degree of uniformity may prevail. Supt. 
James G. Force of Monterey County 
expects to consult the high school prin- 
eipals regarding plans within the near 
future. Similarly, Supt. Jay E. Part- 
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ridge of Butte County expects that a 
program of help to the high school will 
be begun during the school year of 
1938-39. In Ventura County, Supt. 
W. K. Cobb has presented the matter 
to the high school boards and reports 
that as yet no definite plans have been 
evolved. 

Supt. Edwin Kent of Sonoma County 
writes that attempts are being made 
to get cooperation from the teachers 
of the several high schools by having 
them work together in a course on the 
use of visual aids. Professor L. A. 
Williams of the University of Califor- 
nia has planned a visit to the high 
schools of the county and will confer 
with the principals and with the county 
superintendent’s office regarding pos- 
sible plans of procedure. Superintend- 
ents R. E. Golway and E. E. Smith of 
Sacramento and Riverside counties re- 
port that they are considering possible 
means and methods of procedure but 
that they wish to have in mind an ef- 
fective plan before definite beginnings 
are made. 


In Santa Barbara County, Supt. 
Muriel Edwards and her staff are co- 
operating with the City of Santa Bar- 
bara. All high schools have represen- 
tation on a regional committee, the 
membership of which also includes rep- 
resentatives from elementary schools. 
The curriculum study is being carried 
into the third year with members of 
the staff of the School of Education at 
Stanford University acting as consult- 
ants. Mrs. Edwards believes that the 
work of the regional committee will 
be exceptional. There has recently been 
formulated a “scope” based upon the 
scope of the elementary group but ex- 
tending through the high school level. 
Other activities are also being carried 
on. The work of the committee is still 
in tentative form and hence not ready 
for release. 


In the County of Alameda, Supt. 


David E. Martin expresses the opinion 
that closer relationships should exist 
between elementary and secondary 
schools. Particularly in Alameda 
County, the unit of coérdination must 
be the union high school and the ele- 
mentary schools which are the “feed- 
ers” for the union high school. At a 
recent meeting of District Three of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, the problems in- 
volved in bridging the gap between the 
elementary and secondary schools in 
Alameda County were discussed. Of 
particular importance, in Superintend- 
ent Martin’s opinion, will be the work 
of a committee, made up of both high 
school and elementary school teachers, 
working upon a course in literature. 
It is anticipated that a similar commit- 
tee, which will work on the problems of 
social studies, will soon begin and that 
committees will be formed for other 
subjects. 


In the North Coast Area the plan is 
to work through the local section of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, which includes the 
principals of Humboldt and Mendo- 
cino counties. Superintendents Robert 
A. Rugbee and John W. Taylor of 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties ex- 
pect to employ, with the approval of 
the principals, a curriculum director 
who will survey conditions in the high 
schools of the two counties, work with 
the high school principals and county 
superintendents, and present prelimi- 
nary reports of findings and recom- 
mendations to the local section of the 
principals’ association and to the boards 
of education of the two counties. It is 
also planned to have the curriculum di- 
rector edit and submit for approval 
tentative courses of study. 

In Placer County, a bulletin naming 
an executive committee and committees 
on mathematics and science, social 
studies, and English and reading, has 
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recently been issued by Supt. Portia F. 
Moss. The plan of attack upon the cur- 
riculum includes the following points : 
setting up the difficulties in each field 
on each level by contacting all the mem- 
bers of the committee through ques- 
tionnaires ; arriving at a tentative plan 
of reorganization; submission of the 
tentative plan to all the teachers of the 
county; further study by committees 
and possible new sub-committees ; rec- 
ommendations. Leo B. Baisden, assist- 
ant superintendent, Sacramento City 
Schools, is acting as director of the 
curriculum. 


In San Luis Obispo County, work 
has not yet been started upon such a 
program as is possible under Senate 
Bill No. 424, according to Supt. Rob- 
ert L. Bird, nor is it contemplated that 
such action will ensue in the immediate 
future. Certain cooperative projects 
are under way, however, which may 
lead to the development of a more 
thorough-going study of the secondary 
curriculum in the future. These proj- 
ects are described by Curriculum Di- 
rector Alvin E. Rhodes as follows: 
“Some of our smaller high schools are 
developing an arrangement whereby 
they will follow a uniform plan in the 
alternation of courses. For instance, a 
small high school in which chemistry 
is given only every second year would 
arrange to make the alternation occur 
in unison with the alternations of the 
same course in other schools. A few 
of our secondary schools are conduct- 
ing course-of-study-development pro- 
grams of varying degrees of thorough- 
ness. Of course, these are independent 
programs which receive no financial 
support from the county superintend- 
ent of schools and which are not co- 


ordinated with the programs of other _ 


school systems.” 

Supt. Roy L. Driggers writes of de- 
velopments in Tulare County as fol- 
lows : 
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Mr. H. W. Kelly of the County Office is 
employed in the supervision department. His 
duties consist of guidance and codrdinating 
activities in the elementary as well as in the 
high schools throughout our county. As 
soon as Senate Bill 424 was passed and be- 
came effective, I conferred with Mr. Kelly 
concerning our part in cooperating with the 
high school principals and teachers in meet- 
ing any demands made of us. Our belief is 
that we should approach this work carefully 
and cautiously in order to prevent any feel- 
ing on the part of our secondary teachers 
that they are going to be compelled to make 
drastic changes in their teaching methods. 
We are conscious of the need for changes in 
the high school curricula and are equipped 
to give helpful assistance in any project that 
is undertaken. Our present plan is to work 
directly through the High School Principals’ 
Association of Tulare County in a codpera- 
tive project that will show progress during 
this school year. 

Supt. Agnes W. Meade writes that 
the teachers of Yuba County, under 
the direction of Mr. Raymond Rhodes, 
head of the English Department of the 
Marysville Union High School, are 
making a study of language and Eng- 
lish requirements in terms of the “Cali- 
fornia State Tentative Course of Study 
in Language Arts” and the Experience 
Curriculum in English’, together with 
practical testing in English in the high 
schools and the elementary schools of 
the county. The plan is to complete a 
coordinated course in English from the 
primary to the junior college levels for 
the county. 

Superintendents Ruth G. Kerber of 
Tehama County and Robert G. Dennis 
of Siskiyou County describe a plan 
whereby the Counties of Lassen, Mo- 
doc, Tehama, and Siskiyou will work 
out a cooperative curriculum project 
for both the elementary and the high 
schools. It is expected that a curricu- 
lum director will be employed to assist 
in developing a program for these four 


counties. In November, superintend- 


1An Experience Curriculum in English. A 
report of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers, of English. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935; 323 pages. 
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ents of these four counties, or their 
representatives, met in Sacramento 
with Miss Helen Heffernan, chief of 
the Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, to discuss the de- 
tails of plans for a cooperative project. 
Suggested plans of organization give 
attention to the relationship with the 
State Department of Education, clerical 


help and supplies, direction of the proj- . 


ect, headquarters for the curriculum 
director, approximate amount of the 
director’s time for each county, and 
budget. 


The scope of the project being under- 
taken by these four counties was out- 
lined as follows: 


It was generally understood that it would 
consist of a study of curriculum in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of each county 
in order to develop a codrdinated educational 
program through the schools of each codper- 
ating county. The necessity of developing an 
adequate curriculum laboratory in each county 
was discussed, and it was agreed that the first 
work of the director would be to establish 
such curriculum laboratories in each county. 
The problems of group meetings, topics for 
discussion, and possible organization for ef- 
fective work were discussed, along with some 
general ideas about securing the extensive 
participation of teachers according to their 
various abilities to contribute. It was agreed 
by the participants that upon receipt of this 
letter confirming the November 24 confer- 
ence, each superintendent would indicate the 
final decision of each county board of educa- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


The Division of Secondary Education 
in the office of the Los Angeles county 
superintendent of schools constantly 
endeavors to codrdinate curriculum im- 
provement efforts of the union high 
schools. Certain instructional prob- 
lems receive attention each year through 
the work of committees, special confer- 
ences, institute sessions, and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. Illustrative units of 
instruction, course outlines, and perti- 
nent professional reading materials are 
constantly being developed or revised 
for aiding high school teachers in im- 
proving their teaching services. 


During the current year, states Dr. 
C. C. Trillingham, assistant county 
superintendent of schools, a tentative 
orientation course outline, based upon 
experimentation in five high schools, 
has been developed for the ninth grade 
level. Several Los Angeles County 
high schools are now offering this type 
of course. A safety director in each 
high school is responsible for keeping 
teachers posted on up-to-date materials 
and methods and for seeing that his 
school stresses a well-balanced safety 
program. Two county bulletins, Teach- 
ing Traffic Safety and Protecting Life, 
Health and Property, have been pre- 
pared and made available to all teachers. 
A county-wide physical education com- 
mittee, consisting of men and women 
representatives, is holding a series of 
meetings and hopes to improve instruc- 
tional weaknesses in health and physical 
education. 

Eighteen teachers comprise a com- 
mittee for studying problems of speech 
instruction. Each committee member is 
giving particular attention this semester 
to some problem, method, or aspect of 
teaching. Their findings will be pooled 
in a special meeting this spring and later 
will be made available to all interested 
county teachers. In addition to empha- 
sis upon improving instruction in the 
regular subject areas of the curriculum, 
special committees and conferences give 
attention to such problems as guidance, 
remedial reading, health instruction, 
consumer education, visual aids, and the 
education of Mexican pupils. 

The work of the Secondary Division 
is given direction through the advisory 
services of a steering committee, con- 
sisting of secondary school principals 
and appointed by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

In Contra Costa County, Supt. B. O. 
Wilson and his staff have for some time 
been interested in extending assistance 
to the high schools in any possible man- 
ner. In 1936-1937, special effort was 
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made to extend such service. Of past 
accomplishments and future plans, Su- 
perintendent Wilson speaks as follows: 


The procedures used in approaching the 
problem included the hope of adjusting the 
general method, which involved not only a 
challenge of subject-matter but also an evalu- 
ation of the techniques and devices of the 
classroom and the definition of the point of 
view of the teachers. The background for 
study was developed through the medium 
of the County Principals’ Association (which 
is attended not only by elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals but also by inter- 
ested teachers), county institute programs 
and special group discussions, and individual 
conferences participated in by county staff 
members. 


The county department endeavors to func- 
tion as a clearing house and furnishes con- 
sultants who give advice freely but never 
authoritatively. Among the services which 
it provides are the following : specially trained 
people who make available clinical services 
in dealing with behavior problems and as- 
pects of mental hygiene most familiar to 
the psychologist ; the Division of Attendance 
and Child Welfare, which, in addition to 
acting as the arm of authority in attendance 
problems, also is a medium for interpreting 
the school to parents and getting the paren- 
tal and student points of view that are 
always of interest to principals and teachers ; 
the Division of Speech Improvement and 
teachers of hard-of-hearing which maintain 
classes available to secondary as well as 
elementary pupils; and a testing service ad- 
ministering individual Binet tests upon re- 
quest. The results of achievement tests of 
elementary schools are periodically assembled 
and interpreted. In all such contacts, the 
teacher-conferences have the leading ques- 
tion: “What has the institution done or left 
undone that has caused or contributed to 
the development of this particular problem?” 
As such specialized services have always 
been requested by the teacher, the question 
does not meet with the usual resistance an- 
ticipated by the supervisor who goes in for 
the purpose of telling him “how to do it.” 

The widespread interest in the problem of 
pupil-failure occasioned by reading handicaps 
seemed to furnish the most general problem 
of interest to all teachers and, accordingly, 
the county department employed a person 
particularly trained in that field. That per- 
son was made available to high schools upon 
request. The procedure generally followed 
was: (1) conference with the faculty; (2) 
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testing of class groups for reading ability; 
(3) analysis and presentation of the data 
to the principals; and (4) conferences with 
teachers interested in particular groups. The 
testing program revealed a wide spread of 
reading abilities and the universal question 
was: “What can we do?” The techniques 
and devices suggested were in line with prac- 
tices somewhat familiar to elementary school 
teachers. It is believed that the result of the 
program is not so much in the effect of trial 
of such suggestions as in the focusing of the 
high school teachers’ attention upon the 
individual student. 

The program is too new to present tangible 
evidence of results. It has proved, however, 
to our satisfaction, that (1) high school 
teachers have a sincere interest in their 
teaching problem; (2) frequently their train- 
ing has not been in line with the view of 
developing methods to meet the needs of 
diverging abilities in students because ad- 
justment of subject-matter is often assumed 
to be all that is necessary to meet individual 
differences, and there appears to have been 
little consideration of teaching methods and 
procedures, in the light of the learning proc- 
esses; and (3) the program has developed 
a mutual understanding of the problems of 
elementary and high school teachers. 

This year, under the sponsorship of the 
county department, regular meetings are 
being held with department heads and prin- 
cipals with a view to systematically survey- 
ing and discussing the offerings of the sev- 
eral secondary schools of the county. It is 
hoped by this means to have an organized, 
working group ready to progress toward de- 
veloping a functional program for the sec- 
ondary schools next year. The department 
is not revolutionizing or advocating a revolu- 
tionary adjustment in any department or 
school. What we are trying to do is to de- 
velop a common understanding of the prob- 
lems of education, with high school and ele- 
mentary teachers in large and small schools 
working together. We will endeavor to fur- 
nish services that will provide that group 
with the data and experiences of other com- 
munities and a staff of people trained in 
techniques and methods of research to help 
them investigate their problems. 


It is hoped that a section meeting 
dealing with the plans of the county 
superintendents may be scheduled for 
the Annual Conference of California 
Secondary School Principals which will 
be held in Southern California on 
April 11, 12, and 13, 1938. 


—— > 
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school principals. 
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General Science 


To meet new demands in science teaching is the 
purpose of this textbook, just issued. Experienced 
teachers have here built an integrated, teachable 
course centered around problems. 


Over 300 activities, including experiments, demonstrations, and investiga- 


tions, have been perfected by classroom tryout. 


Accurate . . Interesting . . Readable . . Timely 


. . » A course that is correctly entitled 


Science in Our Lives 


Gruenberg 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Constructing Tests and Grading in 
Elementary and High School Subjects 
By HENRY D. RINSLAND, Ph. D. 


Professor of School Measurements 
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Published November, 1937. 
@ The book presents an encyclopedic set of 
samples of objective tests—344, of which 60 
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323 pp., 6 x 9 inches, $2.85 list. 
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Teaching the Social Studies on the 
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By T. H. SCHUTTE, Ph. D. 
Head of the Department of Education 
ew Mexico State Teachers College 
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583 pp., 512 x 8 inches, $3.25 list. 
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Published by 
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New Books 


OOKS recently received in the 

JouRNAL office which will be of 
interest to the mathematics teacher in- 
clude the following : 

Mathematics in Life, by Raleigh Schorling 
and John R. Clark. World Book Company, 
1937. Price, $1.40; 438 pages. 

Mathematics Through Experience (with 
answers), by Joel S. Georges and Robert F. 
Anderson. Silver Burdett Company, 1937. 
Book I—price, $1 ; 378 + 23 pages. Book II— 
price, $1.04; 394+ 27 pages. Book III (Rob- 
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A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series, with 
teachers’ manual, represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and 
group guidance experience with high school 
students. They deal with activities and 
problems vital in the lives of high school 
students and pertinent to their needs and 
interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
1.24 


DESIGNS or PERSONALITY 
1.36 


BEYOND aKa SCHOOL 
1. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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TESTS OF THE SOCIALLY 
COMPETENT PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior- 
senior high school level, measures 
student reactions to everyday situa- 
tions in Health, Personal Economics, 
Family-Community Relations, and 
Social-Civic Relations. It emphasizes 
new materials, evaluates the effective- 
ness of the curriculum from a new 
angle, and provides for individual 
diagnosis and guidance. 


16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100 
Smaller quantities pro rata 
Specimen set 15 cents 
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STRANG: STUDY TYPE OF 
READING EXERCISES 


Twenty exercises in a convenient 112- 
page booklet that will give insight 
into the reading process and provide 
practice in certain reading skills es- 
sential to success in high school and 
college. The manual, THe Improve- 
MENT OF READING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots, not only gives suggestions 
for the use of the exercises but also 
outlines a program for the diagnosis 
of reading difficulties and the im- 
provement of reading on the post- 
elementary school levels. 


Exercise booklet 40 cents 
Teacher's Manual 30 cents 
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HERE AND THERE 
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These two attractive books by Ruth 
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with the Strang Study Type of Read- 
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Price $1.00 each, cloth bound 
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leading social problems. A picture of the normal aspects of society 
is developed in his mind before he is introduced to problems that 
are outstanding today in our democracy. This unusual organization 
insures a balanced understanding of all phases of social life. Social 
Living is particularly up-to-date in its treatment of social psychology, 
social control, and such problems as social security. In units, with 
a large number of thoroughly tested teaching helps and profuse 
illustrations. 672 pages. $1.80, subject to discount. 
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